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New album by 2013 European Blues Award 
winner Matt Andersen. Ever the storyteller | 
trapped in a bluesman’ S body, Andersens lyrical | 

| craftsmanship shines through on Weightless like 
| . never before. Features the song “Alberta Gold". 
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DEL BARBER 
- PRAIRIEOGRAPHY 


New album by JUNO Award nominated. 
songwriter Del Barber. Born out of a love 
for the Canadian prairies, its people 

and their stories. Features the song 
"Living With A Long Way To Go". 
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LOST & UNDONE: 

A GOSPEL BLUEGRASS 
COMPANION 


“Authentic as they come. Altogether, you B say, 
HE t ES = | the bar is set high, and this gang sure measures 
E up to it — and attains it." — Folk & Roots 
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Penguin Eggs welcomes news, 
features and photos, but cannot accept 
responsibility for any unsolicited material. 
Please check with the editor prior to 
submitting any articles or artwork. We 
publish four times a year: Summer (June), 
Autumn (September), Winter (December) 
and Spring (March). 

All text and photographs are copyrighted 
and may not be reproduced without 
prior permission. Record reviews can be 
duplicated for publicity purposes without 
consent. While we take care to ensure that 
all content is truthful, we cannot be held 
liable if found otherwise. 

This magazine takes its name from Nic 
Jones's wonderful album Penguin Eggs — 
a collection of mainly traditional British 
folk songs revitalized with extraordinary 
flair and ingenuity. Released by Topic 
Records in 1980, it has grown into a source 
of inspiration for performers as diverse as 
Bob Dylan, Warren Zevon and Kate Rusby. 

Nic, sadly, suffered horrific injuries in 
a car crash in 1982 and has never fully 
recovered. Yet, after years of rehabilitation, 
he sang at the Sidmouth Folk Festival in 
2010 and has made several appearnces 
since. Nic's care and respect shown for 
the tradition and prudence to recognize the 
merits of innovation makes Penguin Eggs 
such an outrageously fine recording. This 
magazine strives to replicate that spirit. 

Penguin Eggs 1s published and 
printed in Canada. We acknowledge 
the generous financial support from the 
Alberta Foundation for the Arts. We also 
acknowledge the financial support of the 
Government of Canada through the Canada 
Periodical Fund of the Department of 
Canadian Heritage. 
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How could the Canadian Academy of 
Recording Arts and Sciences create such an | 


appalling fiasco out of judging the Roots And 


Traditional categories — Solo and Group — of | 
the Junos this year? CARAS’s criteria for the 
genre is certainly vague but demands, “re- 


cordings that are traditionally based, including 


- ethnically specific music". In past years, this 


has been widely accepted as the folk tradition. 
Previous winners include La Bottine Souriante 
Le Vent du Nord, Ashley MacIsaac... So there 
is a history. And if a level playing field was 
once set, who shifted the goal posts? 

Out of the 10 nominees for the two Roots 
and Traditional awards announced in Feb- 
ruary, only David Francey's So Say We All 
stands up to “elegibility” scrutiny. While the 
recordings considered for Solo and Group 
are, for the most part, exceptional discs, they 
clearly belong in other categories. Play me the 
traditional elements on Lee Harvey Osmond's 
CD. Or The Strumbellas'. Or The Wilderness 
of Manitoba's. Little Miss Higgins interprets 
blues and jazz. Daniel Romano, Lindi Ortega 
and The Devin Cuddy Band offer a wide rang: 
of country and rockabilly. But the artistic meri 
their recordings deserve isn't adhered to by 
the Country Juno— an award based largely on 
sales and dominated by mainstream country 
pop. So who can blame these artists for sub- 
mitting to a category so lax in its vetting. 

Yes, unbelievably, these categories are 
vetted. And by a volunteer committee that 
really ought to know the difference between 
traditional folk/roots and classic country, or 
whatever. Given a meagre three hours per cat 
gory to weed through two piles with more tha 
60 records on each certainly doesn't help. 

But of all the factors that have lead to this 
current debacle, surely it's the utter incom- 
petence of the judges that must shoulder the 
majority of blame. How could they possibly 
overlook such an internationally celebrated 
disc as Jason and Pharis Romero's Long Gone 
Out West Blues? —a recording that has war- 
ranted a long list of national and international 
accolades. If the Romeros' record was the onl 
important one ignored, it could have been see 
as a tragic oversight. And yet, in 2013, there's 
a long and embarrassing litany of wonderful, 
overlooked recordings by the likes of Wendy 
MacIsaac and Mary Jane Lamond, Laura 
Smith, De Temps Antan, RéVeillions! Bon 
Débarras, Jaron Freeman-Fox... That's just tc 
much of a coincidence. Demand reform. 

— By Roddy Campbe 


.Pulitzer Prize-winning author 
1 broadcaster Studs Terkel called P« 
eger ‘America’s tuning fork’. Bob Dylan 
led him ‘a saint’. Seeger rescued the 
>-string banjo from the brink of extinc- 
n and popularized some of the world’s 
atest protest songs. Roddy all 
isits Seeger’s incomparable legacy. 


. Cover Photo 
.News 
UT ng. 
. . . The Big Buz 
. .Chris Mood" 
E. -Hannah Shira Naiman 


.. . «Anais Mitcl s 
. . . Charlie ANI us 
....Kat Danser 


|... Win Borealis 
....Sugar Brown 
....Leon Redbone 
....Record Reviews 
....Le Quartier Francais 
..The panion Pane 


There's certainly no fortune in music, as far 
[ know. It's more of an indulgence than any- 


ag else." — Leon Redbone 


Music is flesh and blood. It’s about 
i about soul. It’s the stuff of life itself... 


The music of the future will not be simple 
tation of the past, but will be honest combi- 
ions of many traditions". — Pete Seeger 
We were working on a version of Willie’s 
ly and I asked [Martin Carthy] what the 

ster kid was from the line, ‘And who was 

lew the master kid that ran and slept all 
ieath this lady's bed’ ... we thought maybe it 
s a goat. And he said no, it was a toad —and I 
l, erm ... we have changed it to a spider and 
said, ‘Oh, that’s good!’ —Anais Mitchell 


Pd go to riding meetings wearing a suit and 
and people would ask me, *Where's your 
mr?" — M.P. Charlie Angus 
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vacances 
musicales! 


rive days of intensive learning. 
Traditional Québécois fiddling and 
repertoire (plus guitar and piano) 
in Saint-Côme, Québec. 


AA /1 à | 
AR 


André 3runet, Stéphanie Lépine, 
Eric ^eaudry, Yvon Cuillerier, 
Liette Remon, Marie-Pierre Lecault, 
David Boulanger, Paul Marchand 
et Guillaume Turcotte. 


3 Ci VC One NOW! 


camp@violontradquebec.com 
(514) 378-0918 
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kat danser’s 


all-time top 10 


Greg Brown 
One Night (Coffehouse Extempore Records) 


R.L. Burnside 
First Recordings ... (Fat Possum Records) 


Mary Gautier 
Mercy Now (Razor and Tie) 


Ben Harper 
There Will Be A Light (Virgin Records) 


Son House 
Father of Delta Blues (Sony/Legacy) 


Connie Kaldor 
Wood River (Coyote Entertainment Group) 


Mercedes Sosa 
Gracias a la Vida (Phonogram Records) 


10 years ago 


1. Natalie MacMaster 
Blueprint (Rounder) 


2. Lhasa 
The Living Road (Autogramme) 


Mavis Staples 
We'll Never Turn Back (ANTI-Records) 


Gillian Welch 
Hell Among The Yearlings (Acony Records) 


Lucinda Williams 
Essence (Lost Highway) 


Kat Danser’s latest recording is Baptized by the Mud. Our feature on 
Kat runs on page 33. 


1. Sherman Downey & the Ambiguous Case 
The Sun in Your Eyes (Borealis) 

2. The Once 
The Once (Borealis) 

3. Dardanelles 
Eastern Light (Independent) 

4. The Once 


Row Upon Row ... (Borealis) 


5. Amelia Curran 


Hunter Hunter (six Shooter) 
a eq iidem St dean Ne uu Q 


Based on album sales for November, December and January at 
Freds Records, 198 Duckworth Street, St. John's, NL, A1C 1G5 


Ey Lucinda Williams 
World Without Tears (Lost Highway) 
4. Various Artists 
Beautiful (Borealis/NorthernBlues) 
5. Jesse Cook 
Normal (Narada) 
6. David Francey | 
Skating Rink (Laker Music) | 
Te Eva Cassidy | 
American Tune (Blix Street) 
8. Kate Rusby 
Underneath The Stars (Compass) 
9. Mae Moore & Lester Quitzau 
Oh My! (Festival) 
10. Rick Fines Trio 


| 
Riley Wants His Life Back (Raf Music) 


Compiled from all album sales on the Charts page in Penguin Eggs. 
issue No. 17 published in the Spring of 2004. i 


wfmfm top 10 


1. Emmylou Harris & Rodney Crowell 
Old Yellow Moon (Nonsuch) 


2. The Perpetrators 
Stick ‘Em Up (Independent) 


3. The Head And The Heart 
Let's Be Still sub Pop) 


4. The Bros. Landreth 
Let It Lie (mem) 


o: Richard Thompson 
Electric (New West) 


6. Serena Ryder 
Harmony (EM) 


7: Whitehorse 
The Fate Ofthe World Depends On This Kiss (Six Shooter) 


8. Little Miss Higgins & the Winnipeg Five 
Bison Ranch Recording Sessions (Independent) 


9. Ani DiFranco 
Buffalo April 22 2012 (Righteous Babe Records) 


10. Blitzen Trapper 


VII (Vagrant Records) 


Based on album sales for November, December and January at the Winnipeg Folk Mu: 
Festival's Music Store, 203-Bannatyne Ave., Winnipeg, MB. R3B 3P2 


Tamikrest 
Chatma (Glitter Beat ) 


Steve Earle 
The Low Highway (New West) 


Pokey LaFarge 
Pokey LaFarge (Third Man) 


Kevin Finseth 


Rokia Traore 


ckua top 20 


Blue Rodeo 
In Our Nature (Warner) 


Eric Bibb 
Jericho Road (Stony Plain) 


Matt Andersen 
Weightless (True North Records) 


Billie Joe & Norah Jones 


The Wounded Quartet featuring Peggy Lee cHighiife) WE Ra Foreverly (Reprise) 
cols Repac sillions top 10 T. Buckley 
Black Box (Naive) Northern Country Soul (independent) 
Bombino 1. Emile Proulx-Cloutier 6. Rosanne Cash 
Nomad (Nonesuch) Aimer les monstres (DEP) The River & the Thread (Blue Note) 
Billie Joe & Norah Jones 2. Various Artists Th Colleen Brown 
Foreverly (Reprise) Inside Llewyn Davis (Nonesuch) Direction]: Major Love EP (Independent) 
Destroyer 3. Billie Joe & Norah Jones 8. Various Artists 
Five Spanish Songs (Merge) Foreverly (Reprise) Boardwalk Empire Volume 2 (ABKCO) 
Rokia Traore 4. Vincent Delerm 9. Anoushka Shankar 
Beautiful Africa (Nonesuch) Les Amants Parallèles (WAGRAM) Traces of You (Deutsche Grammophon) 
). Jill Barber 5. Anoushka Shankar 10. Blackie and the Rodeo Kings 
Chansons (Outside) Traces of You (Deutsche Grammophon) South (File Under: Music) 
Based on album sales for November, December and January at 6. Tire Le Coyote 11. Jom Comyn 
Highlife Records, 1317 Commercial Drive, Vancouver, BC, VSL 3X5 Mitan (DEP) In the Dark On 99 (Independent) 
7. Sting 12. Fred Eaglesmith 
The Last Ship (Universal Music) Tambourine (eOne) 
permanent ET incendere 
Roi de rien (Distribution Select) Tall Tall Shadow (Secret City)) 
ecords top 10 Rar... NES a 
Le poids des confettis DEP) The Kennedy Suite (Latent) 
à 15: Joe Nolan 
Rosanne Cash DM: varie. 
The River & the Thread (Biue Note) : 
T Based on album sales for November, December and January at 1 6. Amos Lee 
Sharon Jones & The Dap Kings Sillons, 1149 Avenue Cartier, Quebec, QC, G1R 2S9. Mountains Of Sorrow, Rivers Of Song (Blue Note) 
Give The People What They Wan (Daptone) 
7 17. Cowpuncher 
ason Isbell Ghost Notes (Independent) 
Southeastern (Southeastern) 
TUM soundscapes NT 
Negativity TIN 4 0 tma (Glitterbear) 
t 19. Holly Williams 
Tin & The Toad O n The Highway (Georgiana Records) 
Roots To Ramble On (rin & Toad Music) 
ES ..J — 1 Neil Young 20. The Blind Boys Of Alabama 


Deep Dark Woods 
Jubilee (six shooter) 


Joe Nolan 
Tornado (six shooter) 


; : 9: Valerie June 
Voies A Kings Pushin’ Against A Stone (Concord) 
(File Under: Music) 
1 4. Neko Case 
s Meran Jones The Worse Things Get, The Harder | Fight ... (Anti) 
Oreverly (Reprise) 
) W 5. Billie Joe & Norah Jones 
, volves Foreverly (Reprise) 
Measures of Progress (Woo! On Wolves) 
Based 6. Blue Rodeo 
on album sales for November, December and January at Done à 
Permanent Records, 8126 Gateway Blvd. Edmonton, AB, T6E 4B1 n (Warner, 
T Nick Lowe 
Quality Street (Yep Roc) 
8. Doug Paisley 
Strong Feelings (Warner) 
eee 
9. Various Artists 
Inside Llewyn Davis (Nonesuch) 
10. Basia Bulat 


Live At The Cellar Door (Reprise) 


2. William Onyeabor 
Who Is William Onyeabor? (Luaka Bop) 


Tall Tall Shadow (Secret City) 


I'll Find a Way (Masterworks) 


Based on the most-played folk, roots and world music dics on CKUA 
radio - www.ckua.org - throughout November, December and January. 


Based on album sales for November, December and January at 
Soundscapes, 572 College Street, Toronto, On, M6G 1B3 


Billie Jo@and 
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Impresario, radio host and music jour- 
nalist Peter North has been hired as the 
artistic director of the Salmon Arm Roots 
and Blues Music Festival. North signed a 
contract to oversee three festivals when he 


replaced executive director Hugo Rampen 
in late January. A reliable source told Pen- 
guin Eggs that Rampen resigned due to the 
festival’s board insisting on partial control 
of the bookings. He controversially took 
over as the festival director from Linda 
Tanaka in 2008. She had hired Rampen as 
manager the year prior. But a boardroom 
power struggle led to Tanaka’s dismissal. 
She had started the festival from scratch in 
| 199! and built it into one of the best mid- 
size stivals in Canada. Her firing sparked 
ou! age across the country. Rampen was 
| 
| 


| conferences. Indeed, Terry Wickham, ar- 
tistic director of the Edmonton Folk Music 


Festival, severed all ties with Salmon Arm. 
The two festivals run a week apart and had 
frequently shared cost-effective bookings. 
Nortl recognizes that Salmon Arm has 
bridges to rebuild within the Canadian folk 


music community. 


Tanaka, meanwhile, took over as artistic 


standing around. It is now out of debt after 
almost two decades of being in the red. 


Peter North 


Photo By: Frank Gasparik 


| cized by such industry organizations as 
/estern Roots Artistic Directors annual 


director of the Vancouver Folk Music Festi- 
val and has dramatically turned its financial 


The 22nd annual Roots and Blues Festival 
runs Aug. 15-17. Doc MacLean, Little 
Miss Higgins, Bill Durst, and The Sheep- 
dogs are already booked for the event. 

North has co-ordinated such events as 
JunoFest, the International Leonard Cohen 
Festival and FolkwaysAlive! Winter Roots 
festival. He hosts Points North and Dead 
Ends And Detours on the CKUA Radio 
Network and has written for the likes of the 
Edmonton Journal and Penguin Eggs. 


Ga à 


Cape Breton master fiddler Buddy 
MacMaster received a Lifetime Achieve- 
ment Award at the annual Folk Alliance 
International convention in Kansas City in 
February. Dock Boggs and the Smithsonian 
Folkways Recordings were also honoured. 
MacMaster is only the third Canadian to 
receive this prestigious award after Stan 
Rogers (2005) and Edith Fowke (2000). 
The FAI, formerly known as the North 
American Folk Alliance, is the largest folk 
music organization in North America and 
its past winners include Bob Dylan, Rob- 
ert Johnson, Joan Baez, and Pete Seeger. 

MacMaster, who turns 90 this year, no 
longer plays fiddle due to his declining 
health. While he worked for the Canadian 
National Railroad until retiring in 1988, 
he provided his unique Cape Breton-style 
fiddle tunes for local dances, concerts and 
television shows such as CBC’s Ceilidh and 


Buddy MacMaster, | 


The John Allan Cameron Show. 
Unbelievably, he made his first album, 

Judique on the Floor, in 1989 at the age 

of 65. He has since recorded four more 


including Traditional Music from Cape 
Breton Island (2005) with his niece, Natalie 
MacMaster. 

Buddy received the Order of Canada, the 
Order of Nova Scotia and was inducted 
into the Scottish Traditional Music Hall of 
Fame. An interview with him ran in Pen- 
guin Eggs issue No. 10. 

Sean McCann will leave Great Big 
Sea—the multi-platinum selling folk-rock 
band he helped found in 1993 — at the end 
of their current tour. McCann has just re- 
leased Help Your Self, his third solo album 
following Lullabies for Bloodshot Eyes 
(2010) and Son of a Sailor (2011). 

“I stopped drinking two and a half years 
ago, I’ve decided to leave the band I've 
been in for 20 years. I’m 46 years old, and 
I've decided to make the changes,” he told 
the Sr. John's Telegram. 

Produced by Joel Plaskett, He/p Your 
Self leans more towards the realms of rock 
than the traditional Newfoundland folk that 
inspired McCann initially. At the time of 
writing, Great Big Sea had made no formal 
announcement about the band's future. 

And talking of Joel Plaskett: he had a 
big hand in Old Man Luedecke's new 


Sean McCann 
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| four-song EP, / Never Sang Before I Met 

| You. Plaskett produced and added a drum 

| machine, organ and bass to Luedecke's solo 
| clawhammer banjo. He tours across Canada 
from the middle of February to the middle 
of March. 


035% 

Jason and Pharis Romero made the pres- 
tigious American National Public Radio 
Top 10 Folk and Americana Albums of the 
Year for 2013 for their album Long Gone 
Out West Blues. The Horsefly, BC-based 
pair also received honourable mentions in 
JRoots magazine’s Albums of the Year Crit- 
ics Poll as well as Penguin Eggs Albums of 
the Year Critics Poll. 

$e ss & 

Martin Simpson, Nancy Kerr, Jim Mo- 
ray, Bella Hardy, John Smith, Hannah 
James, Rachel Newton, and early music 
specialist Emily Askew will live and work 
together for a week in March 2014 to come 
up with new music that has a resonance 
and relevance to the Elizabethan era. The 
project is commissioned by the Folk by 
the Oak festival in Hereford, England, and 
the English Folk Dance and Song Society 
(EFDSS). The Elizabethan Session will 
use material and history, stories, myths, 
characters, and legends relating to the 16th 
century period and the artists will draw in- 
spiration from the role that nearby Hatfield 
House played in the Queen’s life. 

Legend has it that Elizabeth I was told of 
her ascension to the throne underneath the 
large oak tree in the grounds where Folk by 
the Oak is now held each July. 

The group will live and work together at 
a rural retreat in Herefordshire from March 
14. They will premiere the results at The 
Old Palace at Hatfield House on March 20 


followed by a further concert at Cecil Sharp 
House, the London home of EFDSS, on 
March 22. 

Friends of singer/songwriter Chris- 
ta Couture have come up with one of 
the more unique and heart-warming 
crowd-funding projects. They are trying to 
raise $15,000 to buy Christa a micropro- 
cessor knee. At 13, she lost her lower left 
leg to Ewing’s Sarcoma, which is a type of 
bone cancer. For the past 22 years, she’s 
been walking on a prosthetic limb. But 
as a self-employed musician, she has not 
been able to afford some of the important 
advancements in prosthetic limbs and 
joints because of their prohibitive cost. A 
state-of-the-art microprocessor knee will 
dramatically enhance Christa’s mobility 
and quality of life. So, musical friends such 
as Coco Love Alcorn, The Royal Oui, and 
Graydon James & The Young Novelists 
have rallied round to offer perqs for those 
who donate to Christa's “Kneeraiser”. To 
do so, go to http://cc-kneeraiser.org/ 

Clannad and Martin Carthy received 
Lifetime Achievement awards at the 15th 
annual BBC Radio 2 Folk Awards held 
Feb. 19 at the Royal Albert Hall in London. 
Both earned their awards for their “mag- 
nificent contributions to Folk music over 
the years". Clannad, comprised of siblings 
Moya, Ciaran, and Pol Brennan and their 
twin uncles Noel and Padraig Duggan, 
released their self-titled debut album in 
1973. The band would include their young- 
er sister and niece, Enya, and score a major 
hit with the Gaelic theme tune for the TV 
drama Harry’s Game. 

Martin Carthy has recorded more than 


40 albums, either solo or with bands like 
Steeleye Span, Brass Monkey, Water- 
son:Carthy or with his sometime partner, 
fiddler Dave Swarbrick. 

The Cambridge Folk Festival, now in 
its 50th year, received the Good Tradition 
Award. And Cecil Sharp was inducted into 
the inaugural Radio 2 Folk Awards Hall of 
Fame. 

LE. 

World Fiddle Day will be held on May 
17 —the closest Saturday to Stradivari's 
birthday (May 19). As part of the celebra- 
tions, renowned fiddler Anne Lederman 
will lead a large participatory Around the 
World jam at the East Commons of Har- 
bourfront Centre, Toronto, from 2-5 p.m. 


For more information, go to Facebook Page 
World Fiddle Day. There you will receive 
instructions on how to download the notes 
and tunes to be played. They include this 
year's theme tune: the Turkish/Armenian/ 
Sephardic/Klezmer melody Uskubar as 
well as Canadian and U.S. chestnuts: Black 
Velvet Waltz, Red River Valley, Redwing, 
and Ragtime Annie. As Anne tells us, 

“The files are all in a Dropbox which you 


can access by sending an e-mail to anne. 
lederman@gmail.com. Put, ‘Sign me up’ as 
the subject. 

e o 

Record Store Day in Canada is slated 
for Saturday, April 19. Conceived in 2007, 
the day brings together music fans, artists, 
and stores” staff. There are still almost 200 
independent record stores in Canada. 

The iconic Sunburst Fender Stratocaster 
Bob Dylan played during his trailblazing 
performance at the 1965 Newport Folk Fes- 
tival has made history. The instrument sold 
to a mystery buyer for $1 million at an auc- 


Anne Lederns€n 
P d 
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tion in New York on Dec. 6. It’s the highest 
price ever paid for an auctioned guitar. 

The guitar had been in the possession of a 
New Jersey family for more than 40 years 
after Dylan left the instrument on a private 
plane. The pilot’s daughter, Dawn Peter- 
son, said that her father contacted Dylan’s 
management company about the Strat’ but 
never received a response. Peterson took 
it to the PBS show History Detectives in 
2012 to have it authenticated. The Newport 
festival, in Rhode Island, was a defining 
moment for Dylan, marking his move from 
acoustic folk to electric rock’n’roll. The 
previous record for a guitar sold at auction 
was Eric Clapton’s Fender, nicknamed 
Blackie, which sold for $959,500 in 2004. 

LI 

Oct. 15, Random House books released 
Caffé Lena: Inside America's Legendary 
Folk Music Coffeehouse. It’s an historical 
insight into one of the most illustrious cof- 
fee houses in America. Written by Jocelyn 
Arem, director of the Caffé Lena Historical 
Society, the study took 10 years to research 
and includes testimonies from many of the 
artists who performed there as well as 250 
black-and-white photographs taken by Joe 
Alper. Tim Robbins wrote the foreword. A 
companion three-CD box set, Live at Caffé 
Lena: Music From America's Legendary 
Coffeehouse, 1967-2013, showcases nearly 
50 never-before-heard performances and 
doubles as a unique history of folk music 
during the last half-century. 

The 85-seat Caffé Lena opened in 1960 
in Saratoga Springs, NY, by then husband- 
and-wife team Lena and Bill Spencer. 

For the most part, though, Lena ran the 
venue until her death in 1989 and booked 
such up-and-coming artists as Bob Dylan, 


Lena Spengs 


Don Maclean, Arlo Guthrie, Rufus 
Wainwright, Patty Larkin, Ani DiFran- 
co, Anais Mitchell... It's still active and 
remains the longest-running coffee house 
in the U.S. The American Folklife Centre at 
the Library of Congress has now acquired 
the complete Caffé Lena archives, which 
includes numerous live performances 
recorded on various equipment, from reel- 
to-reel to digital, as well as countless hours 
of interviews with Lena and the artists who 
performed at the venue. 
39 

David Francey and Dave Gunning 
took first prize in CBC TV’s Next Great 
Hockey Song competition with There's a 
Game Going On. Their song was chosen 
over 1,000 other contestants. It will now be 
featured in a video montage for an opening 
sequence of a future Hockey Night in Can- 
ada broadcast. And Gunning performed it 
in Lloydminster, AB/SK, during the Stolen 
from a Hockey Card concert on Jan. 16, 
as part of the Scotiabank Hockey Day in 
Canada festivities. 

LA R 

The 43rd annual Juno Awards will take 
place March 24-30 in Winnipeg. The 
nominations for albums and categories are: 
Roots & Traditional Album Of The Year, 
Solo: Come Cry With Me, Daniel Romano; 
So Say We All, David Francey; Don't Get 
Too Grand, Donovan Woods; Valleyheart, 
Justin Rutledge; 7in Star, Lindi Ortega. 

Roots & Traditional Album Of The Year, 
Group: The Folk Sinner, Lee Harvey 


Osmond; Bison Ranch Recording Sessions, 


Little Miss Higgins & The Winnipeg 
Five; Volume One, The Devin Cuddy 
Band; We Still Move On Dance Floors, 
The Strumbellas; /sland of Echoes, The 


Wilderness of Manitoba. 
eso 

For a third straight year, MonkeyJunk 
proved to be the big winners at the Maple 
Blues Awards. The 17th annual event was 
held at Koerner Hall, Toronto, ON, Jan. 
20th, and the Ottawa-based trio added four 
collective and one individual award to their 
already impressive tally. These included 
Entertainer, Electric Act, Songwriter, Re- 
cording (A// Frequencies), and Harmonica 
Player of the Year (Steve Marriner). 

Other category winners included: Acoustic 
Act of the Year, Dawn Tyler Watson & 
Paul Deslauriers; Male Vocalist of the Year, 
Jim Byrnes; Female Vocalist of the Year, 
Angel Forrest; New Artist or Group of the 
Year, The Mackenzie Blues Band; B.B. 
King International Artist of the Year, Te- 
deschi Trucks Band; Guitarist of the Year, 
Paul Deslauriers; Lifetime Achievement 
Award, Bob Walsh. 

& & & 

The 56th Annual Grammy Awards took 
place Jan. 26 in Los Angeles, CA. And 
the categories and winners most asso- 
ciated with this magazine include: Best 
Folk Album: Guy Clark, My Favorite 
Picture of You; Best Regional Roots Music 
Album: Terrance Simien and the Zydeco 
Experience, Dockside Sessions; Best 
Blues Album: Ben Harper With Charlie 
Musselwhite, Get Up/; Best Americana 
Album: Emmylou Harris and Rodney 
Crowell, Old Yellow Moon; Best Bluegrass 
Album: Del McCoury Band, The Streets 
of Baltimore; Best World Music Album— a 
tie: Gipsy Kings, Savor Flamenco and La- 
dysmith Black Mambazo, Live: Singing 
for Peace Around the World. 

Gaz @ 


Guy Clark x 
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Pete Seeger 1919 - 2014 


Peter Yarrow very kindly allowed us to 
use his moving insight into the last few 
hours of his friend and mentor Pete See- 
ger s long and colourful life. 


f had the privilege and honour to be 

À with Pete this past Monday, not long 
before he finally passed. I came directly to 
his hospital room from the airport where 
I'd arrived from Tel Aviv, having just sung 
a couple of Pete's songs the night before 
(If I Had a Hammer and We Shall Over- 
come) in a meeting with folks involved in 
efforts to advance the peace process in the 
Middle East. The magic of Pete's songs, as 
frequently occurs, had a remarkable effect. 
When the discussion stopped and the music 
began that night in Ramallah, the spirit in 
the room changed; “positive” and “enthusi- 
astic” replaced “not so sure” as we created 
a concrete plan that— who knows? one can 
always hope—might play a small part in, 
at last, bringing about a successful peace 
process. 


I was not sure how much Pete understood 
my words but, nevertheless, by his bedside 


I told him about the previous night’s events 
before singing We Shall Overcome with his 
family and friends assembled. This song 
was shared close to the end of what was 
almost an hour and a half of remarkable 
singing at Pete’s bedside. Pete’s daugh- 

ter Tinya, Pete’s grandson Kitama, other 
relatives, as well as beloved allies and 
friends — many who worked with Pete for 
years on the amazing Clearwater Sloop 
effort— sang together. 

When I had first entered Pete’s room, I 
had quickly unpacked my guitar and then 
waited for the loveliest of songs to be 
finished by one of Pete’s extended family. 
Then I started to sing a subdued but still 
gently defiant (if that be possible) version 
of We Shall Not Be Moved. We all crowded 
around Pete, singing this old union song 
together, with friends on each side of the 
bed holding his hands. We sang that song 
for perhaps seven or eight minutes, with 
many verses about “young and old togeth- 
er^, “black and white together", *gay and 
straight together", “the union is behind us", 
"no more poison fracking", on and on. 

Slowly the strength and beauty of the 
singing began to carry us all with it as 


we felt each other's hearts unite, all of us | 
singing directly to Pete, and beginning to | 
ride on the sweetness of the sound we were | 
making together. Everyone there was a | 
really good singer and picker and everyone | 
was wordlessly agreeing which song would 
come next, who would take a verse and 

how to sing a bit more passionately for a 
moment and then bring down the energy 

the next. 

For me, it was precisely like some of the 
most wonderful moments I'd had with Noel 
Paul Stookey and Mary Travers when we 
felt so close and so intuitive that we fairly 
sailed together, enveloped in a beauti- 
ful gliding spirit that was no one's and 
everyone's doing. Honestly, it was more 
beautiful and peaceful, loving and joyous, 
(yes and tearful and, yes, reverent) than I 
can adequately describe. 

A number of Pete's Sloop songs were led 
by others, and I included Oh, Freedom, 
Down By the Riverside, Talking Union 
and Union Maid (we got most of the lyrics 
thanks to others’ memories filling in), a 
memorable version of Where Have All the 
Flowers Gone, and even a passionate yet 
gentle version of /f I Had a Hammer. 

I wanted to tell Pete about singing No 
Easy Walk to Freedom with Noel Paul 
and Bethany & Rufus at the memorial for 
Nelson Mandela at the National Cathedral 
in Washington, DC, a few weeks before, 
where, prior to our singing the song, I told 
the august audience of dignitaries from } 
around the world of the trio having gotten 
arrested in our 25th year together as an act 
of civil disobedience in front of the South 
African Embassy (singing, what else?, We 
Shall Overcome along with my daughter 
Bethany, Mary’s daughter Alicia, Mary’s 
mother Virginia, Rabbi David Saperstein 
and his colleague). I noted that Vice-Pres- 
ident Joe Biden gave me the thumbs-up 
sign from the front row of hundreds of 
members of Congress when I mentioned 
that more than 3,000 people got arrested 
over a two-year period. I said that I was so 
proud that, together, Americans did make a 
difference by supporting the U.S. boycott 
of South Africa to end Apartheid, and that 
the U.S. finally agreed to end the boycott 
only if South Africa agreed to release 
Nelson Mandela—and that all this was only 
possible because Rep. Howard Wolpe drove 
the boycott vote over two successive vetoes 
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by the then president, Ronald Reagan. 

Lots of history, I know, but when we 
sang the song for Pete, having shared the 
above, I felt I was telling Pete, “See? We 
are all carrying it on in your footsteps, dear 
and beloved Pete, our mentor, our father 
(figure) to some like me (though he didn’t 
know it), our path blazer and brave leader”. 
No Easy Walk, as we sang it, was joyous, 
still subdued as was appropriate, but pas- 
sionate. It was a great moment for me. 

Some of us shared brief anecdotes with 
Pete prior to singing the songs. Also, it 
seemed that Pete was trying to sing along 
on some tunes, particularly on Woody’s 
This Land Is Your Land, despite the oxygen 
plastic cup covering his mouth and resting 
on his neck. When he raised his head and 
stretched his neck, it looked that way, 
though he might have been just reaching for 
more oxygen. I really don’t know but there 
was no doubt, and it seemed clear, that Pete 
was really listening and enjoying the music 
lots and lots. Kitama later emailed me: “I 
am confident he knew who you were and 
recognized the songs.” 

Pete’s wish, as Kitama had told me when 
he texted me “bring your guitar” to the hos- 
pital, was that he be surrounded by music 
in such a circumstance if it were to occur, 
and for about an hour and a half of true joy 
and some tears (of course), a great spiritual 
force filled the room and all our hearts. 

Some of us said, “I love you” to Pete, as 
did I when I kissed his forehead before I 
left. “You’ve been my inspiration my whole 
life,” I said, and then remembering that at 
some point I was only six months old, I 
added “at least, most of my life.” I packed 
my guitar and left, noting that I'd be back 
the next day to sing once more, which did 
not, of course, come to pass. I left feeling 
really peaceful and complete, with a feeling 
that Pete was, as he has always been, deep 
inside me. I also knew, though, Pete would 
have been shy to acknowledge it, that there 
are thousands of (as Mary called our trio) 
"Seeger's Raiders" who will carry on with 
Pete in their hearts, sharing the great gift of 
his music and his truly giving, uncompro- 
mising, pure spirit still resonating within 
us all. 

As Arlo has so aptly said to Pete, in his 
imagined conversation, “See you soon" — 
and indeed I do, and shall, for the rest of 
my life. 


Phil anid Dia 


Phil Everly 1939 - 2014 


With their unique, expressive harmonies 
rooted in country and bluegrass, the broth- 
ers Phil and Don Everly were widely re- 
garded as the most influential vocal duo in 
rock history. Their string of hits started in 
1957 with Bye Bye Love and would include 
four chart-toppers— Wake Up Little Susie, 
All I Have To Do Is Dream, Cathy’s Clown 
and Bird Dog—before their streak conclud- 
ed in 1962 with That’s Old Fashioned. 

These records would inspire the likes 
of The Beatles, Simon & Garfunkel, The 
Beach Boys, The Byrds, Emmylou Harris, 
Gram Parsons and Linda Ronstadt. 

Phil Everly, the youngest of the two 
brothers, died Jan 3. of chronic obstructive 
pulmonary disease at Providence Saint 
Joseph Medical Center, Burbank, CA. He 
was 74, writes Roddy Campbell. 

Phillip Everly was born in Chicago on 
Jan. 19, 1939, the son of a Kentucky coal 
miner turned musician, Ike Everly, and 
his wife, Margaret. The family had left 
Brownie, Muhlenberg County, KY, where 
Don was born in 1937 so Ike could pursue 
his musical interests. They eventually 
wound up in Shenandoah, IA, where Ike 
found steady work playing country live on 
KMA Radio. In 1945, “Little Donnie” and 
“Baby Boy Phil” started harmonizing with 
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their parents on air. The brothers grew up in 
Shenandoah, singing in tandem, with Phil 
on the higher notes and the brothers’ two 
voices virtually inseparable. That sound 
was part of a long line of country brother 
acts including the Louvin, Delmore and 
Monroe Brothers. 

In the summer of 1955, teenage Phil 
and Don left for Nashville and were hired 
by Roy Acuff’s publishing company as 
songwriters. Don’s Thou Shalt Not Steal 
became a hit for Kitty Wells. And through 
Ike Everly’s connections they met guitarist 
and producer Chet Atkins. He helped them 
make their debut single Keep a-Lovin’ 
Me, for Columbia Records. Released in 
February 1956, it went nowhere and they 
were axed from the label. But Atkins saw 
something special in the brothers and 
helped them sign to Cadence Records. Bye 
Bye Love, their first single there, written 
by Felice and Boudleaux Bryant, sold a 
million copies. They followed that with 
their first No. 1, Wake Up Little Susie, also 
composed by the Bryants. While Felice and 
Boudleaux would write several more hits 
for the Everly Brothers, Don would also 
contribute several including (Til) I Kissed 
You. Phil, not to be outcome, wrote When 
Will I Be Loved—a massive hit for Linda 
Ronstadt in 1975. 

Don and Phil left Cadence in 1960 for 
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Warner Brothers in a deal that earned them 
$50,000 a year for 10 years. Their success 
continued, particularly with Cathy’s Clown, 
which became the first single to top both 
the U.S. and U.K. charts simultaneously. 

In late 1961, however, Phil and Don 
enlisted for a six-month stint in the U.S. 
Marine Corps Reserves—an alternative to 
being drafted for two years. Concluding 
their regimental duties, they released That's 
Old Fashioned, which reached No. 9. It 
was their last hit for more than 20 years. 

Still their popularity remained intact, es- 
pecially in Canada and Britain, where they 
toured in the autumn of 1963 on a bill that 
included Little Richard, Bo Diddley, the 
Rolling Stones and Mickie Most. 

But the army had introduced the broth- 
ers to amphetamines, to which they both 
became addicted. Don was also dependent 
on Ritalin and was hospitalized suffering 
from a nervous breakdown. Their relation- 
ship became increasingly acrimonious until 
it blew up at the John Wayne Theater at 
Knott’s Berry Farm in Buena Park, CA, on 
July 14, 1973. Phil smashed his guitar and 
stalked offstage, leaving Don to announce 
the duo’s obvious breakup. 

They would reunite in 1983 at the Royal 
Albert Hall in London and returned to the 
studio together to make EB '84, with Dave 
Edmunds. Paul McCartney wrote On the 
Wings of a Nightingale for the album and it 
became a Top 10 hit in the U.K. 

The Everly Brothers would make their 
last album, Some Hearts, in 1998. But 
Phil continued recording with the likes of 
Cliff Richard, John Prine, and Vince Gill. 
Both Don and Phil sang on Paul Simon’s 
award-winning album Graceland. 

Of late, three Everly Brothers tribute 
albums were released in 2013: the Chapin 
Sisters’ A Date With the Everly Brothers, 
Bonnie Prince Billy and Dawn McCarthy’s 
What the Brothers Sang, and most notably, 
Billie Joe Armstrong and Norah Jones’s 
Foreverly—a re-recording of The Everly 
Brothers 1958 album Songs Our Daddy 
Taught Us, which was an acoustic tribute to 
the country songs of their youth. 

In 1986, Neil Young introduced The 
Everly Brothers as they were inducted 
into the Rock ’N’ Roll Hall of Fame. The 
Country Music Hall of Fame honoured 


them in 2001. And they received a Grammy 


Lifetime Achievement Award in 1997. 


Phil Dinn 


Phil Dinn 1949 - 2014 


St. John's musician, actor, and writer 
Philip Dinn was a vital part of the New- 
foundland cultural revival of the '70s 
and '80s. As a founding member of the 
legendary folk-rock group Figgy Duff, he 
travelled the island collecting songs and 
tunes, modernizing the traditional music 
of Newfoundland and taking that music 
to venues around the world. Dinn was an 
excellent bodhran player, and a heartfelt 
singer with a vast and interesting repertoire 
of folk songs. In 1979, he left Figgy Duff to 
help establish another seminal arts group, 
a theatre company by the name of Sheila's 
Brush. In Newfoundland, Sheila's Brush 
is a snow storm that occurs around St. 
Patrick's Day. Legend has it that Sheila was 
a relative or close companion of the saint, 
and the storm that often accompanies his 
feast day is a result of her ‘brushing’ away 
the snow to make way for spring. Taking 
both its name and its mandate from local 
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folklore, the troupe created both political 
and socially inspired original theatre, as 
well as adaptations of Newfoundland folk 
tales, including Jaxxmas, Jack Meets the 
Cat, and Jack Five-Oh, which was a play 
marking the 50th anniversary of Confedera- 
tion with Canada. 

In addition to his stage work, Dinn ap- 
peared in television and film, and had roles 
in The Boys of St. Vincent's and Random 
Passage. He left Newfoundland and moved 
to Nova Scotia in 2006, where he contin- 
ued to work as a writer and performer. He 
died of lung cancer in November 2013 at 
the age of 64, leaving behind his partner, 
Julie Snair, his family, and a large circle of 
friends and fans. 


Seán Potts 1930 - 2014 


Seán Potts, a founding member of The 
Chieftains, died in Dublin, Feb. 11. He was 
83, writes Roddy Campbell. 

A native of Dublin, and a third-genera- 
tion traditional musician — his uncle was 
Tommy Potts, the famed Irish fiddler— Seán 
met Padddy Moloney when they were both 
teenagers at the city's Pipers Club. The pair 
soon garnered a reputation as exceptional 
tin whistle players. They both joined Seán 
Ó Riáda's original trailblazing group of 
traditional musicians, Ceoltóirí Cualann. 
And when Moloney moved on to form The 
Chieftains in 1962, he took Potts with him. 
Potts played the bodhran and bones with 
The Chieftains as well as the tin whistle. 
He recorded 10 albums with them plus Tin 
Whistles—an all-instrumenal recording — 
made with Moloney in 1973. Potts left The 
Chieftains in 1979 to work with RTE Radio. 
He later formed the band Bakerswell. 
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lan Bell 


Į think of it as the 19th century equiv- 

À alent of slinging burgers at Mc- 
Donald’s, suggests Ian Bell. The southern 
Ontario musician is talking about those 
who worked the Great Lakes freighters in 
the days of sail and whose lake-going lives 
are captured on Bell’s spirited new collec- 
tion of traditional songs and instrumentals, 
Forget Me Not, When Far Away. 

“This was a job you did when you were 
younger," says the singer, composer and 
multi-instrumentalist. “Some of them 
became officers or ship owners but there 
are lots who just did it for few years and 
probably enjoyed sailing around and going 
to Buffalo and getting drunk." 

Sometimes they opted for tonier amuse- 
ments. Bell tells the story of one young 
lad writing to his mother about scurrying 
off with his fellow rough-and-ready crew 
mates for a night out—at a production of 
Balfe's opera The Bohemian Girl. 

Although Bell, 59, can't lay claim to sail- 
orhood — “I grew up not far from Lake Erie 
but I’ve never owned anything bigger than 
a canoe" — he's learned a few things about 
inland maritime life. 


Not only did he work as curator of the 
Port Dover Harbour Museum but one listen 
to his new album tells you how deeply he's 
imbibed the lives of those he sings about. 

And while he's never shipped out on 
a freighter, he has paid $25 to board a 
schooner that sailed around Georgian Bay 
on Monday nights. 

“I think they liked me on board because 
sometimes I'd bring my button accordion,” 
he jokes. Those nights beneath the sails, he 
adds were “magic, they were time travel". 

Forget Me Not, When Far Away is Bell's 
tenth album and was nominated for a Cana- 
dian Folk Music Award in 2013. 

His earlier recordings were a mix of 
traditional and original music, some of 
them collaborations with the likes of Anne 
Lederman and Kate Murphy (the three 
formed the late-"70s band Muddy York), 
the late Oliver Schroer, and others. 

Virtually all the tracks on the new record 
come from Ivan Walton's collection of 
songs of the Great Lakes. Walton, who died 
in 1968, was a professor of English at the 
University of Michigan and devoted more 
than 30 years to collecting the music of 
Great Lake sailors and documenting their 
way of life. 


Despite Walton's enthusiasm for research, | 
he was less inclined to actually organize | 
his discoveries. So when singer Barry | 
O’Neill introduced Bell to the songs in the 
early 1980s, he did so by giving Bell and | 
Lederman a messy stack of copies of what | | 
Walton had found but never formalized. 

(They've now been published as 
Windjammers: Songs of the Great Lakes 
Sailors.) 

Bell has been singing some of the songs 
ever since and finally got around to record- 
ing them. 

Several of the songs are about Lake Erie, 
which, along with Lake Ontario, Bell de- 
scribes as having once been the equivalent 
of Ontario's major Highway 401 in terms of 
its role as a key transportation route. 

Others include the robust Goodbye My 
Lover Goodbye. “I love its story of the 
greenhorn who didn't know one end of the 
boat from the other," says Bell. But, as in 
any job, the newbie will eventually learn 
the ropes or, to quote the song, "He Il know 
aloft from down below / Before we sight old 
Buffalo”. 

— By Pat Langston 


Laura Cortese l 
4 
iddler Laura Cortese has been making 
p as a brilliant folk instrumen- 
talist for years with a style that displays 
a strong foundation in Celtic roots music 
with rock, pop, and Cajun overtones. She's / | 
toured relentlessly and played on countless 
projects by other artists, including time 
with Uncle Earl, Band of Horses, and Pete 
Seeger, but on /nto The Dark, her second 
solo album, she's proving to be a first-class 
songwriter as well. 
The album is a collection of startling 
emotional depth, with songs brilliantly 
painted in shades of dark blue and indigo. 
The arrangements are awash with lush 
strings. Cellos, string bass, guitars, and a 
panoply of fiddles support Cortese on 10 
beautifully mournful songs. Even when 
she's singing the playfully erotic Take 
Your Time, the strings sigh dolefully in the 
background. 
"I wasn't planning on making a melan- 
choly album,” Cortese says. “When I was 
writing the songs, I was dealing with a lot 
of complications in my life and the news 
of the world was full of darkness. When 
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I was done, I noticed a thread of sadness 
running through them. I wrote some happi- 


er songs as well but set most of them aside 
to explore a depth of texture suggesting a 
connection between my immediate feelings 
and the memories that inform them. How 
do you maintain the feeling of connection 


in a long-term relationship and deal with all 
the confusion and uncertainty that arises? 
The music suggests the tension between 
thought and feeling. The droning quality of 
the strings has a grounding effect on me, 

so the arrangements were built around that 
sound. When your mind is inundated with 
too many thoughts, it produces a kind of 
white noise. The drone can help sooth you 
and restore a bit of quiet to your mind.” 

Despite the album’s sombre tone, there 
are hints of pop and R&B present in the 
album’s arrangements. There are even a 
couple of gentle rockers on the album. “I 
don’t know why I grew up playing fiddle 
instead of electric guitar but that’s what 
happened,” Cortese says laughing. “Rock is 
still the music of my true heart. It’s always 
implied in my rhythmic attack.” 

Cortese began playing classical violin 
when she was nine and moved from clas- 
sical to folk after attending a fiddle camp 
near her Northern California home. “I loved 
pop and rock but there’s a feeling of com- 
munity you get when you're hanging out 


with folkies that's missing in the rock'n'roll 
world. [Folk is] about the band and the 
song and the audience, not about the lead 


singer." 

With a natural flair for the fiddle, Cortese 
immersed herself in the folk scene, later 
attending Boston's Berklee College of 
Music. Since graduating, she's played 
everything from rock to traditional Celtic 
music, becoming a first-class singer along 
the way. "Some friends at Berklee started a 
band and told me I'd be the singer," Cortese 
says. "Over the years, my voice became as 
important as fiddling. Today, I’m a singer/ 
songwriter who happens to play the fiddle." 

— By J. Poet 


Salt House 


— 


į Z ou know you've sung yourself 


À. hoarse at Glasgow’s Celtic Connec- 
tions festival when you leave with a grin on 
your face, new songs running through your 
head and a throat virus. Still, three days 
later and singer Siobhan Miller has more 
or less recovered. “Well, I’m now able to 
speak, at least!" she says. 

Siobhan first came to public attention in 
2008 when she and Jeana Leslie, fellow 
student at the then Royal Scottish Acade- 
my of Music and Drama (now the Royal 
Conservatoire of Scotland), won the BBC 
Radio 2 Young Folk Award. They've 
enjoyed a fruitful career as a duo, releasing 
a couple of albums and enjoying tours that 
have taken them around the world, but like 


many a musician, the temptation of diversi- 
fying, of joining another outfit and working 
with others, trying out something else, is 
always there. And when you live and work 
in such a vibrant cultural city as Glasgow, 


the canny musician can take her pick. 

“Lauren MacColl and I knew each other 
from the academy but we'd never worked 
together. We'd had the idea, three Christ- 
mases ago, to arrange some seasonal music 
and tour it, a sort of community tour of 
Christmas material. And I knew Ewan 
MacPherson well, as he had been on tour 
with me and Jeana a few times. Lauren and 
I thought he'd be a good fit and we asked 
him, too,” Siobhan recalls. “And it was 
something we really, really enjoyed. We 
loved the material we each suggested, and 
it was really enjoyable to arrange it. We did 
that for three Christmases running." 


Soon, the musicians felt it was a shame to 
keep the trio in reserve, to bring it out only 
with the tinsel each year. Siobhan, fiddler 
Lauren, and singer and multi-instrumental- 
ist Ewan decided that their new collabora- 
tion deserved more. Double bassist Euan 
Burton, mostly found in jazz clubs, was 
duly enticed in. 

"Glasgow's music scene is fantastic 
across all genres of music. And we're 
finding, more than ever, that musical paths 
are crossing over; it's not just traditional or 
jazz, indie, or pop, or whatever. So though 
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Euan is probably best known for his work 
on the jazz scene, we'd got to know him 
through his work with other artists. He's a 
lovely composer, too,” she says. “Though 
we all come from different places and have 
worked with different people, we found that 
we have the same love of arranging." 

It was clear from the outset that this band 
would be about the contemporary but with 
a nod to, an acknowledgement of, the past. 

“Though we were sure that this would be 
a contemporary sounding band, we didn't 
want to segregate traditional songs from 
original songwriting; we hoped that the 
two could sit comfortably side by side, 
with the story — whether it's a story we've 
known for years or a new interpretation 
from Euan's pen— at the heart. I don't like 
to pigeonhole in that respect: the song just 
needs to draw you in. 

“So picking the material to try out and to 
record for our first album seemed to come 
really naturally. We all brought songs to the 
table. As a singer, I’m used to presenting 
lots of song ideas but it was great, this time, 
to listen to all the other songs that were 
put forward. I’m used to singing unaccom- 
panied, I don't play anything, but to hear 
all these songs coming together in a way 
I wouldn't necessarily sing them was just 
fantastic. Euan, in particular, draws on so 
many different writings when he's looking 
for songs, especially poetry, and while 
Lauren is known for her tunes, she found us 
some gorgeous songs," Siobhan says. 

Funding secured from Creative Scotland 
bought them time and space to deliberate 
over arrangements before the tracks were 
finally laid down at Mattie Foulds's Mobile 
with a Home studio, the producer behind 
some of Scotland's most exciting artists to- 
day, such as Lau, Karine Polwart, and John 
McCusker. The subsequent album became 
Lay Your Dark Low but there was still one 
thorny issue: what to call the band. 

"There's no real story about it, if I’m 
honest; you know how hard it is, coming up 
with one name to sum up an entire band,” 
she says. “But Euan had read about some 
salt houses somewhere; they are dotted 
about the country and we liked the conno- 
tations of the old, the past custom of drying 
the fish. And we all like salt, so that stuck!" 
she laughs. 

The band put together a few tentative 
dates to tour the album in late autumn 2013 
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but it's more of an opening chapter for their 
debut than the obligatory lap of honour. 

*Well, we're always working on new 
material, there's always suggestions of new 
songs and tunes, so there will be new music 
to follow. But playing live is what we love 
most and we want to gig this one proper- 
ly, to get it out there to gigs and festivals. 
We're not done with this one yet!” 

— By Sophie Parkes 


Adam Holmes 


ne of the highlights of the fabled 

Celtic Connections festival in 
Glasgow in January was a brilliant perfor- 
mance by Rura, who played with a verve, 
style, warmth and skill that marks them as 
one of the most exciting Scottish bands of 
the new generation. They quickly had the 
large 02 theatre rocking and then... the gui- 
tarist sat in front of the mic to play a quiet 
solo number that stopped everyone in their 
tracks. Enter Adam Holmes. 

Remember that name because, if the 
reaction to his thoughtful, composed and 
quietly hypnotic debut album Heirs & 
Graces is anything to go by, he’s set for 
great things. Full of rich guitar textures and 
mellow love songs with a hint of darkness, 
it’s the sort of album that seeps gracefully 
into your soul with such conviction you 
know this 23-year-old singer songwriter 


Adam Holmes 


it 


from Edinburgh is the real deal. 

Raised on his parents’ 1960s folk revival 
record collection, he was playing fiddle 
at 10 but, enthused by American folk and 
country music, switched to guitar and was 
writing his own songs by the time he was 
14. He left school to work on building sites 
but became entrenched in Edinburgh’s 
buoyant session scene and soon decided 
music was a preferable option. Reaching 
the finals of the BBC Radio Scotland 
Young Traditional Musician of the Year 
competition in 2009 helped enormously, 
after which he toured with the Muckie 
Loons and then formed his own band, The 
Embers. Regular informal sessions, festival 
appearances, a couple of early EPs and the 
invitation to join Rura firmly established 
his reputation as one of Scotland’s most 
promising acts; and, as his songwriting 
blossomed, that debut solo album was 
keenly awaited. It hasn’t disappointed. 

Holmes cites Townes Van Zandt and Rob- 
bie Burns as his biggest influences while 
early John Martyn often crops up as a com- 
parative figure, both in terms of guitar and 
vocals. He’s flattered by the association and 
even enlisted one of Martyn’s old produc- 
ers, the legendary John Wood to take charge 
of the mixing desk on Heirs & Graces. 

“He produced some of my favourite 
artists, like John Martyn, Nick Drake and 
Sandy Denny and I liked so much of that 
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stuff, I really wanted him to do my album. 
I managed to get his phone number and 
he was really friendly and when he heard 
my stuff he said he’d be happy to produce 
my record. I was so nervous on the first 
day of recording but he was great. He’s 

an amazing guy. I don’t think he’s aware 
of the impact he’s had. He cherry picks 
who he works with so I’m very lucky. He 
comes from the days of working with tape 
so he has a different approach and is very 
professional. He’d rather take things out of 
arrangements than put things in.” 

Of himself, Holmes says “I’m very 
passionate about music and I always try to 
be as honest as I can. I’m very proud of this 
album, I actually think a lot of it is quite 
subtle. You always want to write timeless 
songs. I’m a big Robbie Burns fan — the 
things he wrote are as relevant now as they 
were then." 

It's tricky juggling his burgeoning solo 
career with Rura's increasing popularity but 
he sees no dichotomy between the two and 
is keen to maintain the balance and contin- 
ue on both paths. 

"Rura were an instrumental group looking 
for a singer to offset what they did. I 
think we work well together because their 
instrumentals are quite edgy and contem- 
porary. Of course I want to push my own 
songwriting but I love playing with Rura 
too for completely different reasons. I love 
traditional music too and I don't see any 
reason to give it up." 

— By Colin Irwin 


Tin And The Toad 


66" T "here's definitely an agricultural 
I edge to the music we make,” 
chuckles Cody “Toad” Shearer of Alberta’s 
Tin and the Toad. “My guess is that there’s 
not much call among major labels for songs 
about the wildflowers of Southern Alberta.” 
Both Shearer and childhood friend Justin 

“Tin” Smith started out like many kids in 
rural towns, playing alt-rock and punk in 

a garage. That Shearer lived in Vulcan and 
Smith resided in Champion didn't put a 
cramp in their activities, just as moving to 
Calgary for university only ramped up their 
efforts. The band they put together while 
studying, The Faculty, actually made some- 
thing of a dent in the scene, but both found 
that they were becoming bored with it. 


ù »? 
Cody 'Toad' Shearer 


“What ended it was us growing up,” ex- 
plains Shearer, who had been the drummer 
for his and Smith's earliest efforts. “We 
weren't angry kids writing about how mis- 
understood we were. I knew a few guitar 
chords at that point, and I started writing 
on the acoustic. Justin taught me two or 
three new chords and some theory, and I'd 
write five songs out of that. I just knew at 
that point that I wanted to play music that I 
could feel in my bones." 

That music was based in the Texas sing- 
er-songwriter milieu that gave us Townes 
Van Zandt and Guy Clark, as well as the 
Outlaw Country singers. Music that they'd 
grown up with, even if they never quite ac- 
knowledge d it until they started to realize 
how much it had seeped into them. Most 
importantly, perhaps, were the new breed 
of Alberta troubadours, Corb Lund, Tim 
Hus and Dave McCann. These were the 
songwriters who assured them that it was 
perfectly legitimate to capture the sense 
of what it was to grow up on farms and in 
small town Western Canada. 

By the time they figured this out they 
also came to the conclusion that they were 
happier back home. Both moved back to 
ranches in their old stomping grounds, but 
not before making an impact in Calgary, 
where they impressed such players as Pete 
Loughlin (bassist for Dave McCann) and 


The Big Buzz 


guitarist Steve Loree (Jr. Gone Wild), who 
petitioned to join the duo. Drummer Ryan 
Shearer (Justin's cousin) rounds out the 
quintet, which kept the name Tin and the 
Toad, the childhood nicknames of the two 
singers. 

“Authenticity is sort of the point of what 
we do,” says Smith, reflecting on their 
just released debut, Roots to Ramble On, 
which was recorded in Loree's studio in 
Nanton. Among the more personal numbers 
are songs that are steeped in the area they 
grew up in, like Banks of the Bow River, 
and Crocuses and Buffalo Beans. “We like 
to write about what we know, because if 
you don't then you just come across as 
dishonest, and I really think people can 
always tell. We didn't actually plan that, it 
just turned out that way." 

With each member living in different 
towns it takes some planning for Tin and 
the Toad to get together for rehearsal. 
Sometimes they set aside a day to practice, 
other times it's for the weekend. Whichever 
member plays host has to keep one very 
important thing in mind, however. 

"There has to be steak on the barbeque 
for when we get there," Shearer laughs. 
"Everybody has to do a bit of driving, so 
food has to be taken care of — and this is 
Alberta, after all." 

— By Tom Murray 
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One of the most compelling Brit- 
ish folk artists of his generation, 
Chris | has possibly written 
the ne ar-perfect modern folk song, 
Holl t. Cc n salutes 
Wood’ S uneempransine talent. 


F usic is flesh and blood. 

It's about character. It's 
about soul. It's the stuff 
of life itself..." 

Chris Wood is a man you don't meet 
every day. Describing himself as an 
"autodidact", he is stubbornly individual, 
independent and outspoken to the point 
that some might use words like “eccentric” 
and “ornery” and refuses to conform to 
any of the entrenched expectations about 
songwriting, performance, marketing, or 
promotion. 

At one high-profile London concert a 
couple of years ago he publicly lambast- 
ed reviewers of one of the tracks on his 
Handmade Life album, not because of 
criticism — far from it, the album received 


Y 
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universally ecstatic reviews — but because 
they’d misinterpreted the lyrics of one of 
the big tracks, The Grand Correction. One 
national paper reviewer exacted revenge 
with a withering dismissal of his next 
album, None The Wiser, accusing him of 
trading wit for bitterness. Ever mischie- 
vous, Wood now proudly displays the 
reviewer's critique on his website. 

"You know that slightly lone wolf kid in 
the corner of the playground who could 
join in but doesn't quite want to? There's 
always been some of that kid in me. This 
business is very much about optimism and 
confidence and having the plan, but if you 
are anything other than full-on you can be 
on the edge very quickly and find yourself 
on your own. The current scene is hey, let's 
put in a gig here and announce an album 
there and decide the story is going to be 
such and such and only when the PR cam- 
paign has been put in place, then you write 
the music to go with it. That's the way a lot 
of people have to work now. I did try doing 
it like that — I tried to be a good boy but it's 
just not me. Music is the most important 
thing." 


Laced with inbuilt irreverence and a rare 


genius with a scathing couplet, this defiant 
single-mindedness and individuality makes 
him one of the most compelling British 
folk artists of his generation. Certainly 
Hollow Point (from Handmade Life) about 
the 2005 killing of an innocent Brazilian, 
Jean Charles de Menezes, by police on the 
London underground in the mistaken belief 
he was a terrorist is one of the most striking 
tracks of the last decade. Coolly couching 
the devastating details of the tragedy in the 
serene coat of a traditional folk song, Wood 
has surely written the near-perfect modern 
folk song. 

And, whether he's singing about growing 
vegetables (Asparagus), love in a fish and 
chip shop (One In A Million), rich city 
dwellers buying houses in the country as 
holiday retreats (The Cottager’s Reply), 
fatherhood (Hard), the power of tradition 
(England In Ribbons) or the absurdity of 
modern values (None The Wiser), even 
his most innocent rhymes seem to secrete 
something far deeper. Sometimes it’s 
just a knowing sneer and other times it’s 
a throwaway lyrical hand grenade, but 
Wood’s songs wield a hidden charge all of 
their own. 

Born and raised in Kent in the southeast 
of England, where he still lives, Wood 
cites his biggest influence and favourite 
songwriter as “Anon” —and is quick to cite 
the help and inspiration of Martin Carthy — 
although Canada also played a key role 
in his musical education. If church choirs 
and classical composers flavoured his early 
musical interest, he came to Canada to 
visit an uncle in Toronto ... and broaden 
his interest, understanding and skill. He 
ended up living in Cape Breton for a year, 
played a lot of fiddle, and fell in love with 
Quebecois music. 

"I got into it through Lisa Ornstein. I got 
her address through Martin Carthy. At the 
time English music was being played in 
a very pedestrian fashion and in Quebec 
I could hear its relationship with English 
music. But they did it in a much spunkier 
way, it was peppier. I learned loads about 
rhythm and phrasing and the micro beat 
and came back with these fantastic tunes. 
Unfortunately no one in England could 
play them. There wasn't a fiddle player in 
England who could play in tune as far as I 
can remember and there wasn't a box play- 
er who could play that music. Well, John 
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Kirkpatrick could have done but he wasn’t 


interested ... and then I found Andy Cutting 
and that is how we got started as a duo. 

“When I was young I was quite evangel- 
ical. I had high ideas. I thought it would be 
nice to get English fiddle players to play 
in tune. But basically I wanted to play in 
tune, I wanted to play my own music better. 
The bigger hope was that if me and Andy 
played really well the standard generally 
would go up as other people learned. That's 
what happened with Cajun music. Every- 
one in England was playing Cajun music 
and our idea was for the same to happen 
with Quebecois music. But it didn't happen 
because it was too difficult. Standards are 
much higher now." 

Nevertheless, the Canadian experience 
provided compelling inspiration for a 
career that has seen him become not only a 
hypnotic performer, writer, and traditional 
song interpreter but an important catalyst 
for others. He still occasionally performs 
with Andy Cutting but he's also collabo- 
rated with many others. Among them The 
Oysterband (when they were called the 
Oyster Ceilidh Band); the trio Wood, Wil- 
son & Carthy; the Two Duos Quartet with 
Cutting, Karen Tweed and Jan Carr; the 
fluid English Acoustic Collective; and the 
poet Hugh Lupton. He's also released four 
acclaimed solo albums of varying styles on 
his own label and played a leading role in 
the groundbreaking, multicultural big band 
The Imagined Village alongside the likes of 
Billy Bragg, Eliza Carthy, sitarist Sheema 
Mukherjee, and Simon Emmerson, an expe- 
rience he describes as “a privilege". 

He's proud of his CV and talks warmly 
of his newest album None The Wiser —on 
which he plays electric guitar for the first 
time alongside Hammond organ and stand- 
up bass and recasts the great English hymn 
Jerusalem as an anthem of dissonance. 

“I think None The Wiser is the best thing 
I've done but there's more to do ... it's still 
not in the pocket yet. Coming from a folkie 
background I’m very aware that if you get 
a song right it can go on forever. Like Lord 
Bateman, which has been around forever 
and will go on forever, so you try and write 
a song like that ... but that's heavy." 

When you ask what he's planning for the 
future he's at a loss to answer... 

“I’ve no idea! I don't feel able to plan 
things very much. These old songs, you 


don't choose them, they choose you and 
I'm starting to feel that way about music 
generally. The musician doesn't decide 
what to play — it comes and gets you. 

“But I’m always trying to write and I’m 
becoming more and more interested in 
other writers. Randy Newman and Don 
Vliet and Tom Waits. Randy Newman is 
so funny about being on the edge and not 
taking part ... he’s just not naturally up the 
shallow end and he’s very articulate about 
that. Captain Beefheart is fascinating, too. 
He wanted more and more people to hear 
his music but kept getting in his own way 
because he wouldn’t compromise anything 
he did. And there’s Tom Waits, holed up 
on his farm in the desert, doing as few gigs 
as he possibly can. I know that feeling! 
There’s more to music than strutting your 
stuff. To me, music is the stuff of life itself. 
A good chord can sustain me for days and 
days and days....” 
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er My irt, draws inspi- 
ration from the Be Good Tanyas and 
oldtime ballads. Mike Sadava discov- 
ers she writes really twisted tunes. 
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T t’s a long way from the hills and 


hollers of West Virginia to Toronto’s 
Queen Street but Appalachian music 
is carved deep in the genes of Hannah Shira 
Naiman. 

From the time she was a baby she was 
exposed to oldtime music through her 
clawhammer banjo-playing father Arnie. 
Now an elder statesman in Toronto's 
bourgeoning oldtime scene, he brought her 
to festivals and sent her to music camps in 
the United States all through her childhood. 
Although she didn't go straight down that 
road, it's no surprise that her first album 
of original songs, Tether My Heart, has a 
strong oldtime feel to it. 

“It (oldtime music) has such a deep spot 
in my core...” Naiman says. “I can’t speak 
for all young people and why they get into 
oldtime but for me it was such an innate 
choice.” 

The album is grabbing attention inside 
and out of the oldtime scene for the high 
calibre of songs, her clean clawhammer 
banjo playing, and her singing that is as 
clear as a bell, as well as sterling produc- 
tion by Andrew Collins, the producer/ 
mandolinist who has his hand in so many 
roots albums coming out of Hogtown. The 
title song, about a young woman’s urge to 
“tether my heart to the bow” as she watches 


Hannah Shira Naiman 
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her man sail off in search of fortune, will 
be widely covered if there’s any justice. 

One of the more moving tracks describes 
being far away when her grandfather died 
and missing the funeral, segueing into a 
beautiful harmonized version of Show Me 
The Way To Go Home. As she explains, 
her grandfather couldn't speak after a 
stroke but he could still sing the old songs 
from the Second World War, and this was 
one of his favourites. 

Naiman writes mostly ballads, often 
with a storyline of unrequited or at least 
doomed love. “The whole thing about 
ballads that appeals to me is that there's 
something about the universal woe you 
can tap into. Even if you never ran into 
a soldier just in from the war, you know 
exactly how you would feel if you did." 

She's well-schooled and has, over the 
years, listened to much Appalachian music 
live and on recordings, including the 
13-disc set Carter Family on her kitchen 
table she was about to dive into when we 
chatted. But she doesn't consider herself 
an expert on the tradition or a purist. “Yes, 
I've listened to Charlie Poole, Hazel Dick- 
ens, and all these great people but I hav- 
en't thought that I’m going to study these 
guys and do them proud. If you want to be 
a true oldtime musician, you wouldn't be 
writing tunes in the first place." 

Some of her songs have a twist in them, 
and she often doesn't realize how twisted 
they are until she hands them over to back 
up musicians. “I write a lot from the gut 
instead of from my brain,” she says, and 
_ the musicians eventually get what she's 
doing after spending time with the song. 

Growing up in Aurora, ON, just north 
of Toronto, she attended an artsy high 
school and studied classical voice during 
her youth, although her voice instructor 
wouldn't be impressed with what she's 
doing today, she says with a chuckle. 

There was a time when Naiman had no 
plans for a career in music, especially 
in the oldtime genre. Her first art was 
dance— she has a degree in contemporary 
dance, and makes her living as a freelance 
instructor, teaching folk dance to young- 
sters at schools around Toronto. 

During her adolescence and young 
adulthood she was more influenced by Ani 
DiFranco than Ola Belle Reed, pursued a 
familiar singer/songwriter path followed 


Tubthumping 


by many young women. She also played 
on her mom's children's CDs, including 
a French language disc commissioned by 
the Ontario government for new parents 
that went out to 60,000 families. 

She moved away to Boston for a while 
but eventually returned to Toronto, taking 
up the fiddle and reconnecting with her 
roots. A light went on when she heard the 
Be Good Tanyas, a realization that there 
are people in her generation playing the 
music she grew up with. 

About five years ago, she took up the 
banjo, much to Arnie’s delight. “I do 
remember the situation, her sitting in 
my living room with a banjo asking me 
to teach her some things,” he says. “She 
picked it up right away.” 

So now the banjo is everywhere and old- 
time music is hip. A canvasser just about 
called Hannah a hipster when she saw 
the banjo hanging on the wall, and she 
considers herself the farthest thing from 
hipsterdom. “I think the banjo has got into 
the culture by way of hipsters because it’s 
just kitschy enough to be cool.” Toronto 
even has a growing square dance scene 
in which she is a caller. There’s a desire 
among the young to find roots, even if that 
music comes from south of the border. 

Arnie, who is elated by the new gener- 
ational interest in that music and amazed 
at how quickly young people pick it up, 
points out that the annual Banjo Special 
he is part of with the likes of Chris Coole 
and Chris Quinn, has sold out every 
year for the past 14 years. That shows a 
longstanding fascination with the banjo in 
Toronto, he says. 

In any case, oldtime music has brought 
generations together in Toronto. Arnie of- 
ten finds himself playing with people half 
his age, while his friends have become 
Hannah’s friends. 

And being part of her dad’s oldtime 
community has also helped her crowd 
sourcing campaign to raise money for 
the disc. She collected more than 150 per 
cent of her target. “I’m really fortunate I 
was born into a community of great folk 
musicians. My parents’ friends and other 
folk musicians have been generous.” 

Yes. she has had a few breaks by being 
born in the right family, but Hannah Shira 
Naiman is ready to run with them and 
carve her own path. 


Back by popular demand, the Songwriting Camp with 
Bidiniband, features ex-Rheostatics, Dave Bidini along 
with seasoned musicians, Doug Friesen, Paul Linklater 
and Don Kerr all of whom have an established pedigree 
in musical education and live performance. The camp 
will focus on songwriting with Dave Bidini, but will also 
cover areas such as production with drummer and pro- 
ducer Don Kerr; improvisation with bassist Doug Friesen; 
and musicianship with guitar virtuoso Paul Linklater. The 
program includes a number of special events including 
a student BBQ and instructor concert, as well as the op- 
portunity to perform your new songs as part ofa student 
showcase on the Friday night of the ArtsWells Festival. 
Funding available through FACTORS Songwriters 
Workshop Support program, as well as through Island 
Mountain Arts. 


Songwriting € St and V 
at the Bidiniband Camp, plus a performance spot at 
the Arts Wells Festival, profile in BC Musician and an 
interview on CBC Radios NXNW arts program with 


Sheryl MacKay. Details at imarts.com. 
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ning international EA Your 
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“Yor any Canadian artist to maintain 
4 a successful music career for 30 
years is a milestone. To create 

and oversee an independent music empire 
along the way, while selling more than four 
millions albums, is definitely a reason to 
celebrate. 

And that’s just what Loreena Mck ennitt 
is doing by releasing The Journey So Far 
(Quinlan Road/Universal), a retrospective 
of her impressive career as one of Canada’s 
most successful independent artists. 

“We thought it has been 30 years and 
there have been accomplishments and 


milestones along the way 
over the phone from her office in Stratford, 
ON. “So this is a good way of rounding 
things up.” 
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, says McKennitt, 


The Journey So Far will be released on 
CD, digital, and vinyl, with a deluxe edition 
including a second disc, A Midsummer 
Night's Tour, featuring highlights from a 
live performance recorded at the Zitadelle 
in Mainz, Germany. 

“Who knows, this might be the best so 
far—and the best there ever will be,” she 
laughs. 

The dozen tracks on the disc are musical 
highlights of a remarkable career for the 
Celtic-influenced singer, composer, and 
musician who was raised in tiny Morden, 
MN, an hour southwest of Winnipeg. 

McKennitt says selecting the songs was 
not a huge ordeal—the track decisions were 
pretty self-evident. 

“People wrote us over the years to say 
this song or that song meant a lot to them. 
While we were on tour, people would ask 
for certain songs and it always turned out 
to be the same group of songs—so it was 
quite an easy selection, really.” 

The new compilation includes The Mys- 
tic' s Dream, Down By the Sally Gardens, 
The Lady of Shalott, Dante’s Prayer and a 
remix of Mummer’s Dance. 

McKennitt, 57, has released seven studio 


albums, garnered a pair of Juno awards, 
two Grammy nominations, performed for 
Queen Elizabeth II, and released a live per- 
formance DVD from a concert at Alhambra 
in Spain. Her music has been featured in 
several television and major film projects. 

Remarkably, she has managed this 
enviable success while directing every 
detail of her own career. While much of the 
old-school music industry has collapsed in 
the past decade, chiefly due to illegal digital 
downloading, McKennitt has managed to 
keep her Quinlan Road company moving 
profitably ahead. 

That’s due, she says, to keeping it all 
under one roof. 

“There are variables in our business 
model that has allowed us to keep marching 
while others (haven’t). There is no manager 
and I own my master recordings. The 
(music industry) pie just got so small that it 
couldn’t accommodate a lot of parties with 
their own little slice.” 

Even attempts by major record labels 
to connect McKennitt with a U.S.-based 
manager never found much traction. 

“T realized at some point that I was 
unmanageable,” laughs McKennitt. “I knew 
that my music might not ever get the full | 
appreciation that it might have by having di 
a really top-notch manager take hold of it. 

But I would rather my (music) be looked 
after well. 

“I had no appetite for becoming a raw 
resource for the factory of the music indus- : 
try. My instincts kept things pretty close to 
home." 

McKennitt brought her self-reliant Prairie 
attitude to managing her music career. She 
moved east to Toronto in the mid '80s, 
busking with her Celtic harp in the busy 
St. Lawrence Market. The spare change 
she collected went into financing her first 
recording, Elemental, in 1985. 

“I came to know the basics of how the 
industry was run,” she explains, “how to do 
budgets, timelines, logistics, tours. Once I 
developed the capacity for that, I relished 
my relative independence and any deal I 
entered into was a partnership." 

Her career is all the more remarkable 
because she grew up in a largely non-music 
home. Neither of her parents was musical, 
though one grandmother played show tunes 
and old favourites on piano when she came 
to babysit Loreena and her brother. 


| As a teenager, she became enthralled with 
i the folk music of the period, listening to 

| Gordon Lightfoot; Joni Mitchell; and Peter, 
| Paul & Mary. McKennitt sang in choirs 
and played piano, developed her soaring 
soprano voice in school musicals and 
festivals. She credits two music teachers, 
both German Mennonites, for igniting her 
passion for music. 

She moved to Winnipeg to complete 
her high school in a private girl’s school, 
harbouring dreams of becoming a veterinar- 
ian. After just three months in agriculture 
school of University of Manitoba, though, 
| she refocused on music. 

It was through performing at coffee hous- 
es in the late ’70s that she fell in with the 
folkie community in Winnipeg, and heard 
the recordings of seminal Celtic groups in- 
cluding The Bothy Band, Planxty, Steeleye 
| Span, and Alan Stevill, a renowned harpist 
from Brittany. 

During the day, she worked at her father's 
cattle auction office in the stockyards in 
Winnipeg. After the day's business was 
done, she'd get cleaned up and head down- 
town to Winnipeg's folk music clubs. 

It was a month-long trip to Ireland in 
1981 that brought her future path into focus 
for McKennitt. 

“I tracked down the music. I knew I 
couldn't have a full appreciation for the 
folk songs until I'd learned their historic, 
economic, and sociological context." 

Ever since, she has been diligent in 
researching the culture and context of her 
Celtic music, often visiting archeological 
digs and museums to better understand 
these mysterious Celts who came out of 
the Russian Steppes about 1,200 BC and 
moved inexorably west across the continent 
until reaching their cultural zenith in Ire- 
| land and Scotland in the fifth century AD. 
| McKennitt digs into books and documen- 
taries about a particular Celtic period before 
heading out on the road to further explore 
and investigate the culture. She once spent 
time on an archeological dig in Anatolia, 
Turkey, where an American university 
and other researchers were excavating an 
ancient Celtic site. 

“I’m interested in bringing historical 
threads to the present and seeing what 
relevance that has now. And in turn, that 


informs some of my lyrics. When I’m trav- 
elling, I’m taking in the light, the sky, the 


scents, and the sounds, all that visceral and 
sensual information. I draw upon that when 
I get to the composition stage. 

“All of this travelling has been an exer- 
cise in self-education as well as a source of 
inspiration for my music.” 

With the various roles she takes on in run- 
ning her international music business, the 
job of songwriter often takes a back seat. 
Unlike most folk-rooted musicians who 
accept composing music as their primary 
vocation, McKennitt must budget her time 
carefully, slotting in creating and perform- 
ing music when the opportunity is there. 

She has just one performance on the 
books for this year, a concert in her home- 
town of Stratford in June. 

"I'm not lamenting,” she says, “but it's 
extremely difficult to get to the creative 
side when there's an international landscape 
to service. I’m sure there's a lot of artists 
who would like to have my problem." 


A Mighty 


Singer/songwriter Joe Nolan won 

a prestigious Canadian Folk Music 
Award for his last disc. His tender 
and haunting new release, Tornado, 
provides his career with even more 
momentum. Roger Levesque takes 
shelter from the storm. 


Joe Nolan 


'thumping 


W t was only natural that Joe Nolan 
i chose a song called Tornado to serve 
Æ. as the title of his new album but I had 
to wonder if there was more to that choice 


than marketing smarts. 

“Tt ties in all the songs on the record, the 
themes of everyday struggles, travelling 
and being in a relationship," he admits, 
“and a lot of the time lately I feel like I’m 
in a tornado." 

Not that the Edmonton-based singer/song- 
writer is complaining. 

For all of his 23 years on the planet, 
Nolan's career is speeding along. He's been 
working with some of the top names in 
roots music, and now Tornado is whirling 
out to a wider audience than he's ever had 
before thanks to label deals in Canada and 
Europe. Over the past year alone he esti- 
mates he has put in at least 170 shows and 
all that speaks to writing and performing 
skills that feel much older than his years. 

Sporting vocal cords that vibrate between 
forlorn cries and tender whispers, Nolan 
has spun an album of all-original love 
songs, gentle shuffles, and haunting ballads 
with a moving, melancholy heart behind 
them. An admitted night owl, he's comfort- 
able with the album's relatively spare feel 
and darker moods. 

“I knew going in that it wasn't going to be 
an upbeat kind of mainstream radio record 
but I don't think it's depressing. I think it's 
positively melancholy." 
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It helped that roots veteran Colin Linden was on board 
again (following the singer’s previous Goodbye Cinderella), 
to add electric guitar and coax a glowing fire out of Nash- 
ville’s Rendering Plant studio with session aces like bassist 
John Diamond, drummer Marco Giovanni, and engineer John 
Whynot pitching in, mostly live off the floor (cameos include 
Linden’s Blackie pal Tom Wilson and Calgary guitarist Rus- 
sell Broom). 

Nolan says having Linden in the producer’s chair has 
spawned “a great relationship”. 

Lae ES “He's a great guy, very intense in the studio. He has so much 
Edmonton Raga-M ile sic Society BE E experience in the studio and in the industry I had to acknowl- 


j i RE edge that. And going in this time, he was even more open and 
0 
Tejendra Narayan 


had more respect for my ideas. We tried out a lot of things 
with Swapan Chaudhuri on tabla 


and if they worked, they worked, and if not we moved on. 
I’ve learned not to be afraid to voice my opinions and how to 
choose your battles, and I learned a lot about wine.” 
wee : He allows that the winds of life experience have contributed 
j 7 30 | PM Friday | : : b to his greater maturity. 
Tn QN. l “I think I grew up a lot between albums.” 
Ju ne 1 3 7] 20 1 4 LT Speaking with Nolan in mid-2011 after the release of Good- 
> E > bye Cinderella he offered that those songs were “not so much 

Royal Alberta E 4 > A ds ] love songs as songs about the vicissitudes and uncertainties of 
Museum A O love”. On Tornado, his first disc for Six Shooter Records, fate 

p t NS d played another card. 

“It’s almost the exact opposite this time. You might not think 
so right away but they're definitely love songs to me, pretty 
personal, sad and autobiographical songs about a relationship, 


though I like to keep things so that hopefully anyone listening 
can relate." 


Performing them live — usually solo with an acoustic gui- 
tar— isn't always an easy thing. 

"It's hard to sing something that is really dear and close 
to you but it's also good to find that courage, to take that 
emotional journey, and I think the audience feels that honesty. 
Feeling that sincerity is a special quality that I look for when I 
go to see a show." 

Several titles reference places. He wouldn't mind playing 
Toronto's Massey Hall some day but says the reference is 
more of “a metaphor for legendary icons,” while The Pawn- 
shop documents a specific night that romance sparked at that 
fave Edmonton club. My Sweet Forever contrasts the peace of 
a bird sanctuary and the core of a metropolis. 

He admits he has no real method to penning songs: “they 
seem to write themselves, almost as if they were playing 
through me like a radio". His tale of trying to fix a broken 
love, Tornado, is actually the disc's oldest number, written 
about five years ago. 

tL E I reached Nolan just days after he launched the new album 
May 3 C arnat Y E T aS Ss | in Toronto. He was enjoying a solo tour of Ontario dates, with 
May 25 Hin dustar es m ] ^ Hans to come on QUE pu another Six Shooter 
! EE AE cords act, Whitehorse. Despite occasional moments of 
June 13 Sarod boredom in some heartbreak hotel or other, the singer clearly 
loves touring and being onstage. 

Nolan was born and raised in the town of Fort Saskatch- 

ewan, just outside Edmonton, where he grew up hearing 


edmontonragamala.ab.ca 
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records by Van Morrison, Tom Waits, and 
The Doors among the varied sounds of a 
musical home. He was dabbling in poetry at 
8 and took up guitar at 11 to put his words 
to music but the moment that really crystal- 
lized his ambitions came with the positive 
response to his nervous solo performance 
of an original song in church at age 15. 

Before long he was driving into the city to 
play open stages and was invited to join the 
city’s U22 Productions platform for young 
songwriters, which led to recording the 
debut disc Bring Me A Candle at 17. That 
got him a CBC Galaxie Rising Star Award 
and the backing of talent manager Neil 
MacGonigill, who has guided the careers of 
Ian Tyson, Jann Arden and others. MacGo- 
nigill convinced Linden to record Nolan's 
Goodbye Cinderella in Nashville and the 
disc won him a Canadian Folk Music 
Award for Best New Emerging Artist. 

"It was an amazing opportunity that 
opened a lot of doors, kind of scary, too." 

After the singer's performance in a Nash- 
ville showcase got the attention of Chip 
(Wild Thing) Taylor, that celebrated tune- 
smith convinced Sweden's Rootsy Records 
to sign up Nolan's European releasing and 
the label booked him into a Scandinavian 
mini-tour. Working with Linden again 
seemed like a no-brainer and the rough mix 
of Tornado was enough to convince Toron- 
to's Six Shooter Records that they wanted 
to sign the young artist. 

The prolific songwriter says he has about 
200 more half-finished songs to work on, 
and he tosses around the possibility of 
going all acoustic or maybe all loud and 
electric in the future. 

Who knows where the Tornado might set 


him down. 


Joe Nolan 


1 
į 


Jefferso lid Anais Mi 


Brilliant Balladry 


Anais Mitchell and Jefferson Harm- 
er’s beautiful and bold interpreta- 
tions of Child Ballads on their latest 
album is the stuff that stirs souls. 
Obligatory kudos, Tim Readman. 


. nais Mitchell and Jefferson 

L à Harmer have made a sensational 
yi -recording of seven of the many 
songs collected by Francis J. Child in the 
second half of the 19th century. There have 
been many recordings of the Child Ballads 


over the years but this one has caught the 
attention and stirred the imagination of us 
discerning folks at Penguin Eggs and so 
early on a Sunday morning I tracked down 
Ms. Mitchell by phone. Her partner in 
crime is currently touring with The Dhuks 
so wasn't available, but she wants me to 
know right away that this has been a duo 
project all the way from start to finish. 

“It was a long process for me and Jeffer- 
son. We worked 100 per cent together, re- 
ally intensely and closely on arranging the 
songs. It's only seven songs but it took so 
long for us to get to the point when we were 
ready to do it. We had two false starts. We 
tried to do it at my house first. We thought 
we'd lay down a few versions and add 


Tubthumping — 


some harmonies and that would be enough. 
Then we started listening to a lot of records 
by Martin Carthy and Nic Jones and just 
started to feel humbled by the amount of 
care and work that went into those versions. 
So we scrapped that whole session. Then 

a year later we thought we were ready to 
make the record and so we went into a 
studio in Vancouver. We had two weeks and 
we recorded the shit out of everything. We 
thought it would be a folk-rock record but 
something happened and we got cold feet 
over it, so we decided to go back again to 
the way we'd initially sung them with just 
two guitars and two voices." 

Their original intention was to record a 
variety of traditional material but then felt 
compelled by the power of the material to 
focus on Child Ballads exclusively. “The 
fact that there are supernatural elements 
in the songs was one thing that attracted 
us — you don’t find that so much in North 
American balladry, that got left behind." 

There are 305 traditional ballads in 
Child's collection and so I am intrigued 
to know how this intrepid pair went about 
choosing which ones to record. “We 
chose them because we were in love with 
a version that existed or we were in love 
with the story and wanted to have a crack 
at telling it in a way that excited us— doing 
our own melodies or editing them in such a 
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way we put our own mark on it.” 

They both also wanted to adapt some of the lyrical content to 
make them accessible to listeners in the U.S.A. “It’s a fine line. 
We wanted to honour the lyrical weirdness and exoticness. We 
also wanted to sing those songs for American audiences and 
not be too nervous that the lyrics were going to hinder their 
comprehension of the story.” 

Anyone who has dabbled in performing traditional folk songs 
will tell you that you can fall afoul of the folk police — those 


self-appointed righteous guardians of the ‘authentic’ and *prop- 
er’ who insist on preserving the material in its ‘true form’. “In 


Tam Lin we decided to do a fairly major edit and we removed 


inline ae 


the fairy part from the song,” she explains, referring to the in- 
volvement of the fairy queen and her curse on Tam Lin, which 
forms a back story to the main plot line in many versions. “We 
thought the story was so strong with just the two lovers and the 
supernatural element of him turning into all these wild crea- 
tures and we didn’t want to spoil that by suddenly bringing in 
the fairy brigade! We took major heat from fairy enthusiasts!” 

Encouragement from such luminaries as the aforementioned 
Mr. Carthy helped them get over any worries about having 


their own way with this venerable body of work. “I trepida- 
tiously told Martin we were working on a version of Willie's 
Lady and I asked him what the master kid was from the line, 
*And who was it slew the master kid that ran and slept all be- 
neath this lady’s bed’ ... we thought maybe it was a goat. And 
he said no, it was a toad — and I said, erm ... we have changed 
it to a spider and he said, ‘Oh, that's good!!!’.” So that was a 
tiny seal of approval that made us think it's going to be OK." 

Their attempts to update the words didn't always work, 
however. Some lines seemed to possess their own strength that 
gave them the power to resist change, like the line in Willie 
of Winsbury where her father tells her to, ‘Stand naked on the 
stone’. “I pictured her standing on a rock or a boulder. It wasn't | 
until later I realized the stone was the floor. We tried and tried 
to change it to floor and found we couldn't do it. There was 
some kind of magic in that line." 

In spite of the age of the material the album still has a vital 
contemporary sound; clear, dynamic and sonically rich. “Gary 
Paczosa is really wonderful. He made his name with Alison 
Kraus and recorded a lot of trad stuff. He has a great ear for 
vocals and acoustic instruments. What he really locked in with 
was that it was all about the stories coming across. Gary has a 
great scene. The studio is very small and he's got a lot of lava 
lamps and it looks very "70s. Jefferson and I really got into that 
room — and he's got beer on tap in his basement!" 

Next up are the BBC Folk Awards in the U.K. where the 
album has been nominated twice. “Yes, that's the next thing. 

It’s all been wild —the album came out and we toured it heavi- 

ly —and I was pregnant for most of the tour ... and then I had a 
baby in the summer and I haven't seen Jefferson since then, re- 
ally. It was like this epic journey to get this album made finally 
with a lot of different chapters. And now I have a kid and it all 
seems like a dream!" Funnily enough, that sounds like it could 

be the start of a ballad of a different kind. We will wait to see 

what happens next with bated breath. 
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A Tribe Called Red mix traditional 
powwow with political activism, 
electronic dance beats, and indige- 
nous drumming. Jamaias DeCosta 
provides all the innovative insights. 


e all know at least one: the old 

guy who works at the vinyl 

shop, your uncle who plays 
guitar and considers himself a musical ex- 
pert— cynical critics who love to say things 
like “nothing new or innovative can happen 
in music. It's all been done". Any such 
cynic is in for a shock upon hearing elec- 
tronic deejay crew A Tribe Called Red. The 
new genre Powwow Step has been gaining 
notoriety thanks to the Ottawa-based deejay 
team, and has even garnered them two Juno 
nominations — Breakthrough Artist of the 
Year and Electronic Album of The Year, 
and landed them on the Polaris Music Prize 
long list two years in a row, and put them 
on the short list in 2013. 

Blending traditional powwow competi- 
tion songs and sounds and electronic dance 
beats and bass, ATCR gained popularity via 
their dance parties known as electric pow- 
wow. In fact, electric powwow has quickly 
become one of the hottest electronic dance 
parties on the scene. There is only one thing 
that you need to know if you are going to 
attend A Tribe Called Red's Electric Pow- 
Wow — whatever you do, do not show up in 
a headdress. 

A Tribe Called Red started as a mash up 
deejay crew based in Ottawa, with founders 
video artist Bear Witness and Deejay NDN 
(Ian Campeau). Soon thereafter DJ Shub 
(Dan General) joined, making it a trio. The 
mash up movement of the early 2000s ex- 
tended into all genres of music, and ATCR 
was playing around with some powwow 
sounds and dance beats. Deejay NDN com- 
ments from a cellphone on the road: “We 
had mashed up a bunch of tracks before, 
but it wasn't until Dan produced one of the 
songs that we really became producers as 
opposed to mash up artists." 

That first track was Electric Powwow 


Drum. Along with the accompanying video, 


the prolific team began to make a name for 
themselves for the innovative new sound 
and edgy aesthetic. Deejay NDN attributes 


A Tribe Called Red 


the group's interest in Powwow Step with 
growing up outside of a reserve. 

“Growing up urban you don't really have 
a lot to connect to, so we wanted to throw 
a party that was geared towards, but not 
limited to, the Indigenous people in Ottawa. 
That's kind of where it all started,” he says. 

When people's traditions and culture 
are obscured by lack of representation in 
the mainstream, it is often artists who are 
tasked with being intermediaries. ATCR 
have done just that, but make no mistake: 
while A Tribe Called Red certainly pays 
homage to the crew's Indigenous heritage 
in all kinds of ways including political 
activism, awareness campaigns, and 
simply through the art they create, Electric 
Powwow is not an invitation to show up in 
headdress or war paint. In fact, ATCR had 
to issue a statement last year asking Electric 
Powwow attendees not to wear headdress- 
es or war paint to their parties. There are 
signs posted at the door of every Electric 
Powwow stating the same thing. Deejay 
NDN notes that while the initial reaction 
from attendees is often confusion, generally 
people co-operate and comply with the rule. 

As they take their Electric Powwow party 
across Canada, ATCR extends an invitation 
to attendees to learn beyond the stereotypes 
and tropes too often found in mainstream 


media. 


As for the headdresses, Indigenous 
headdresses are sacred, worn only by 
chiefs from specific communities who wear 


headdresses (not all First Nations wear 
headdresses) and are certainly not meant to 
be worn as a costume. 

"We're kind of a doorway for a discussion 
about colonialism and Indigenous rela- 
tions,” says Deejay NDN. “We're engaging 
people in discussions about things like hip- 
ster headdresses and why they're not okay. 
People don't seem to realize — it seems 
to be socially okay to do these incredible 
acts of racism only when it has to do with 
First Nations people. You wouldn't go to A 
Tribe Called Red show in blackface. You're 
making a mockery of my culture, so please 
stop. We're interested in having these con- 
versations, and often a lot of positive things 
come out of that." 

Political protocols aside, Electric Pow- 
wow parties are first and foremost about the 
party. Offering attendees an electronic mix 
of traditional powwow competition songs 
with boosted bass, dance beats, and the 
critically essential drop, Electric Powwow 
has taken the boys on the road throughout 
the States, into Mexico, and even across the 
pond to Europe. 


It is important to note that there are 
certain songs in Powwow traditions which 
should not be recorded let alone remixed. 
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This is the record that Steve Dawson's growing number of fans have been 
waiting for.'Rattlesnake Cage’ finally gives them the opportunity to hear 
Steve interact with his guitar in a way that has never been captured on 
record before - stellar solo instrumental guitar performances recorded 
with one vintage microphone. Raw, imaginative, and captivating. 


Available on CD, vinyl and digital everywhere on Feb. 18 


FA 


"One man, one microphone, one acoustic guitar...pure magic. There arent many 
musicians brave or gifted enough to pull off a purely solo performance like this. 
Dawson's fleet fingers, dexterity and sheer musicality make this a must for guit: 
aficionados and a treat for everyone else" - American Songwriter ; 


tt = P i a IG 
Dawson delivers eleven instrumentals, all self penned, that are minor masterpiec 


the art of solo finger picking blues guitar, with cascades of notes flowing from « 
his fingers." - Americana UK 2. 


"There's ragtime, some jaunty blues, and a whole lot of bewilderingly intricate — ' 


] x a le À -a 


March p f Pees - The Bassment; March 21 - Calgary - Festival Hall; March 22 - Sherwood Park, AB - Festiva 
arch 23 - Fort St. John, BC - North Peace Cultural Centre; March 25 - Gibsons, BC - Heritage Playhouse 


Las Lowe 26 - Cumberland, BC - Cumberland Hotel; March 27 - Salt Spring Island, BC - Southend Grooveyard 
arc rrington, BC - Errington Hall; March 30 - Vancouver - Rogue Folk Club; April 24 - Burnstown, ON - Nea 
April 26 - St. John's, Nfld - LSPU Hall Theatre; April 27 - Halifax - The Carleton; May 1 - Toronto - Hugh's Roon 
May 3 - Innisfil, ON - Music Up Close; May 4 - Picton, ON - Acoustic Grill 
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COLLEEN RENNISON 
St. Louis Times 


See the Sky About to Rain 
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For info, samples and online sales visit uc at hlackhanmuucie nmm 


“We don’t touch the ceremonial songs, the 
honour songs, or veteran songs, the ones 
that are sacred,” Deejay NDN explains. 
“You re not even supposed to record those 
songs so we couldn't remix them in the 
first place. The songs that we remix now 
are the ones that are made for dance during 
competition. There are different tempos that 
go with different styles." 

Adding to their cache of sounds to be 
sampled is drum label Tribal Spirit, who 
have opened their catalogue to ATCR for 
remixing, and even has drum groups on the 
roster record a capellas and breaks for the 
sole purpose of sampling by A Tribe Called 
Red. 

Of course, like any good deejay pro- 
duction team worth their salt, ATCR does 
not only play in the Electronic Powwow 
Step genre. They have collaborated with 
multiple artists, including hip-hop group 
Das Racist, solo artist Angel Haze, and 
Montreal-based Cumbia artist Boogat. 
Besides creating edgy beats with an innova- 
tive sound, ATCR delivers the goods when 
it comes to the quintessential drop. 

What was that about a drop? Kids these 
days will likely attribute “the drop" to dub 
step, while old-schoolers will point to dub 
step's predecessors, jungle and drum and 
bass. If you are not familiar, the drop is a 
critical element in electronic music, espe- 
cially these days, and refers to a crescendo 
in the song dropping at the climax with 
either a decibel-breaking bass line or a tem- 
po-jarring break. The drop is so essential 
and celebrated that there are entire skits on 
Vine and YouTube dedicated to the glorious 
moment when the drop hits. ATCR definite- 
ly delivers when it comes to the drop, with 
practically every song in their catalogue 
building to a climactic frenzy. 

With two albums under their belt— their 
self-titled debut A Tribe Called Red and the 
Juno-nominated Nation II Nation, ATCR 
is working on a third album, set to be 
released sometime in the near future. Fans 
can expect to hear some new collaborations 
with contemporary Indigenous artists such 
as throat singer Tanya Taqaq and cellist 
Cris Derksen, among others. ATCR began 
their Turtle Island Tour at the beginning of 
February, which will be taking them across 
Canada and down into the States, ending 
in Salt Lake City at the Living Traditions 
Festival in mid-May. 


The Grievous Angéls; 


Charlie's Angels 


Member of Parliament, activist, and 
superb songwriter Charlie Angus re- 
unites his band the Grievous Angels 
to record The Great Divide—their 
first album in a decade. Speaker for 
the house: Pat Langston. 


“he first thing Charlie Angus does 
after shaking hands is apologize 


4 that our half-hour interview has 
abruptly shrunk to about 12 minutes. 

"They're charging Mac Harb this 
morning, and I have to be there,” he says 
referring to charges of fraud and breach of 
trust being laid by the RCMP against the 
retired Liberal senator and gesturing over 
his shoulder at Parliament Hill, spectacu- 
larly visible from his office in downtown 
Ottawa. 

Angus, songwriter and front man for 
Charlie Angus & the Grievous Angels, the 
Ontario alt-country band that recently re- 
leased The Great Divide after a decade-long 
hiatus from recording, is also the NDP 
Member of Parliament for the northern 
Ontario riding of Timmins-James Bay. 

He's a busy guy — you can almost hear the 
clock ticking in his head as we speak — and 
it's proven impossible to be both a musician 
and parliamentarian. That's why Angus, 


Eto r: Al Lamore, Dave Patterson, 
Charlie Angus, Tim Hadley) Peter Jellard 
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now 51, hung up his songwriting hat after 
first being elected in 2004 and why the 
band has played only the occasional gig 
since then. 

Angus, a Timmins native who cut his 
musical teeth with the Toronto punk band 
L Etranger, co-formed the Grievous Angels 
in 1986. The band had released six albums 
and been twice nominated for a Juno by the 
time he was elected MP. 

“Pd go to riding meetings wearing a suit 
and tie, and people would ask me, ‘Where’s 
your guitar?”” says Angus. 

So why the return to music now? 

“I realized over the course of being here 
a number of years how devalued words 
are, how dumbed down discussion is at 
the political level, and how there's ways 
that songs can reach people that politicians 
can’t.” 

Tim Hadley, bass player for both the 
Grievous Angels and the late Stompin’ Tom 
Connors, adds another perspective. “I think 
Charlie started to miss the creative process 
of putting songs together,” says Hadley, a 
teacher, by telephone. 

Last summer, he continues, the band 
played, as it occasionally does, the North- 
ern Lights Festival Boréal in Sudbury, ON. 

“Charlie had 15 songs so we sat down 
and learned them, and then we said, ‘How 
can we record this?’ So we found a guy 
with a mobile recording studio and did it.” 
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Special guests include 
Dale Ann Bradley, Jason Carter, 
Michael Cleveland, John Cowan, 
Rob Ickes, Jim Lauderdale, 
Claire Lynch, Peter Rowan, Buddy Spicher 
and Rhonda Vincent. Produced by. Alison | Brown. 
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CONGRATULATIONS TO NAVIGATOR'S BBC FOLK AWARD NOMINEES: 


LUCY WARD 
SINGLE FLAME 
Navigator 083 


JOSIENNE CLARKE 


& BEN WALKER 
FIRE & FORTUNE 
Navigator 082 


LISA KNAPP 
HIDDEN SEAM 
Navigator 084 
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What emerged was an 11-track album. On it, Angus again | 
proves that while not a nuanced singer, he's a crackerjack | 
E 


writer and that he and his band mates can deliver some rivet- 


D, 
a 


ing musical moments. 

Angus, who leads a punishingly busy life as a politician with ~ 
a special commitment to marginalized people and a long his- | 
tory of activism, sounds surprisingly young on many tracks. E 
One suspects that music is a tonic for him. 

In fact, when I enter his office he's hunched over his Wash- 
burn, his back to me, picking out a tune. “Sorry,” he says 
when finished. “I had that tune in my head all morning and 
just had to get it out." 

He keeps one or two guitars with him in Ottawa and some- 
times jams with Andrew Cash, NDP member for the Toronto 
west-side riding of Davenport and formerly one-half of the 
Cash Brothers. He and Angus have been friends since high 
school and were together in L'Etranger. 

Cash joins forces with Angus on Diamonds in the Snow, the 
album's closer. It was recorded in support of the Shannen's 
Dream movement to heighten awareness about inadequate 
financial support of First Nations education. The House of 
Commons in 2012 unanimously voted to put First Nations 
schools on the same footing as their provincial counterparts 
thanks to a motion introduced by Angus, a vocal supporter of 
native rights and among the first to spotlight the crisis on the 
Attawapiskat reserve in his riding. 

When I ask Angus if he's considered jamming with that oth- 
er musical parliamentarian, Stephen Harper, his eyes darken. 
“T play with people I like,” he says. 

Harperites, however, do get credit for inspiring the album's 
searing Reactionary Blues. "They're Thatcher 's ugly children | 
/ And their world is black and white," sings Angus in a snarl. | 
You can catch the video at www.grievousangels.ca. 

Checking the time on his smart phone, he asks if I’ve also 
seen the video of Four Horses, another album track. The 
powerful song is rooted in Sir John A. Macdonald’s starvation 
of First Nations peoples as a strategy for getting them onto 
reserves to make way for the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Angus learned about that horrific event by reading James 
Daschuk’s book Clearing the Plains, a heavily underlined 
copy of which he keeps in his office. 

“To kill a warrior you need a gun in hand,” goes the song, 
“To break a people you need a bureaucrat man.” 

Still, he says his songs are not a call to direct political ac- 
tion. “I’ve always avoided straight-up politics with the Griev- 
ous Angels (Reactionary Blues is the exception, he says). I’ve 
always found songs touch people’s hearts so it’s better to just 
tell the story, and you decide what the song says.” 

As our abbreviated interview ends, I mention that a lot of 
the new songs are about displaced people. They include Fort 
St. John, a lonely song about a Northern Ontario guy who 
shuttles between his family back in his job-starved hometown 
and work in the western oil and gas industry. 

"It's like we're fighting or making love,” is how the fellow 
describes his relationship with his wife, capturing in those 
few words the bipolar havoc that economic displacement can 


wreak. 

Angus, whose office walls are decorated 
with photos of his band and of miners, 
says many such transient people live in his 
riding. He wrote the song after being at a 
car wash where he met a trucker who was 
on his way back to Fort St. John. 

Quite aside from the toll it takes on 
individuals and families, the transient life 
“sucks the life out of a community because 
when they come home they don’t partici- 
pate in the Lion’s Club, they don’t go out 
because they’re burned out.” 

It’s the lives of working-class people like 
this that have always intrigued him as a 
writer. “I’m not interested in talking about 
my own relationships, singer/songwriter 
stuff. There’s a whole world out there.” 

Then suddenly we’re on our feet, a 
young staffer with us as we scurry toward 
Parliament Hill where Angus and I will part 
ways. On the way there, he notes that when 
they named the band there was not yet a 
Gram Parsons revival. 

“The joke was, we never even sang any 
Parsons songs. Now there are about six 
bands named Grievous Angels. I probably 
wouldn’t use the name now.” 


Gorgeously produced by : 
son, Kat Danser’s new release, Bap 
tized By The Mud, offers a gedou 
refreshing combination of acoustic 
blues and gospel. Alan Kellogg 
shares her Southern delicacies. 


ould it surprise you that the 

lunch spot selected by the 

self-styled Queen of Swamp 
Blues would sport a menu of red beans and 
rice, jambalaya, crusted catfish and andou- 
ille sausage po’ boys, with Howlin Wolf 
pumping through the box, musty bayou 
gris-gris artifacts nailed to the wall? 

If not, that would be one of the few pat 
assumptions one might safely attach to 
Kat Danser, whose own story is a veritable 
Pullman berth on a mystery train. 

The chat begins with a few thoughts on 
her much-kudoed fourth album, Baptized 
by the Mud, a winning sonic tutorial on, as 
she puts it, 
(devilish) “and church music” (angelic): 


“the dichotomy of church blues” 


Kat Dai ser 


“One is preached from pulpit and the other 
from behind the plow.” 

The result, deftly produced by Vancouver 
beacon Steve Dawson, is (end of food ref- 
erences!), a piquant gumbo of diverse blues 
and gospel renderings mainly of Danser’s 
own device stitched together by the sort of 
seamless groove you might expect from a 
soundtrack curated by T Bone Burnett. 

“I can only honestly take partial credit for 
the songs," offers Danser from a brilliantly 
sunlit front table in Edmonton's Old Strath- 
cona district. "They may have my stamp but 
it's a matter of all these influences, so many 
people. I just get to put my name on them, 
making sure they have the right meaning, 
careful to add colour to the notes." 

As for Dawson, who not only produced 
but assumed the starring role as multi-in- 
strumentalist, Danser— no slouch on the 
six-string herself — pronounces his contri- 
bution as somewhere near "genius, assem- 
bling just the right musicians and recording 
off the floor, no tricks." 

*I know what it's like to make an album 
where no one gives a shit, that its just one 
big manipulation of product. That's not 
happening again..." 

Kat wouldn't exactly be the first in her 
field to have come to the music via the 
church. Ah, but this isn't a case of a lass 


Tubthumpin 


from Meridian or Waycross soaring above a 
Hammond B3 at an AME church in a pecan 
grove. In fact, it was a Catholic choir in 
rural Saskatchewan that first attracted the 
46-year-old as a little girl. 

Home life on a “poor, self-sustaining” 
mixed farming operation near Waldron, SK, 
was indeed the well of the blues, “ 
ful, unpredictable, traumatic” childhood, 


a stress- 


including child abuse. 

Nor was Kat exactly poring over Alan 
Lomax field transcriptions or digesting the 
complete Robert Johnson recordings. “Nah, 
I was a metalhead at home. Def Leppard 
Pyromania was it for me. Hid the cigars, 
the porn and moonshine in a false ceiling.” 

Blessed escape to university in Brandon, 
MN, followed, along with an eventual 
social work degree from the then socially 
progressive (we called it “red square") pro- 
gram at the University of Regina. “Coming 
from this restrictive, ultra-conservative 
background, I was finally given the space to 
be myself. At home it was always, I’m too 
big for my boots, and that fear came out." 

Armed with the degree, she set off to 
Northeast Thailand in '88 to work in com- 
munity development with those afflicted 
with leprosy before moving back to Cana- 
da, this time to Alberta and palliative social 


work in the north, “a most rewarding time". 
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In fact, it wasn’t until the '90s in adopted 

Edmonton that Danser was actually bap- 
tized by the mud blues-wise, as it were. 
*Well, believe it or not I subscribed to Co- 
lumbia House record club and I didn't send 
back an album in time. Since I paid for it, 
I decided to listen to this roots and blues 
sampler. I heard Bessie Smith singing Ain t 
Nobody's Business (“If I go to church on 
Sunday / Then just sing the shimmy down 
on Monday") and it was like, who, why, 
WHAT IS GOING ON? 

“T instantly began doing research and two 


months later bought a guitar. I took a lesson 
but it didn't take. I just started listening to 
as much of the music as I could, sussing 
out the nuances. From the beginning I was 
determined not to steal, not to use the licks 


of others, to find ways to make things my 
own. By 2001 I had written my first song, 
Substantial Woman Blues.” 

Considering Danser has lately chosen an 
academic route, with an MA in ethnomu- 
sicology from the University of Alberta on 
the way to a PhD program, it’s striking that 


Win a Copy of Two New Borealis Releases 


Q 1: What Victoria, BC, band did 
Pharis sing with prior to performing 
and recording with Jason? 


Answers to the Ry Cooder Live in San 
Francisco contest are: Q1: Queens Univer- 
sity Q2: The Highbar Gang Q3: Atta Isaacs 
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she describes her own creative process in 
anything other than textbook terms. 

“To this day, it’s about a feeling I get as 
soon as I do something that is legitimately 
the blues. My heart fills up and I come 
indoors— it's this warm, super-nurturing 
home that is exactly me. I just don't pursue 
anything anymore that isn't me. The images 
are very strong. To truly honour the blues 
you must be a poet. The lyrics are so im- 
portant, and the feeling must be real." 

It's been a while now since Edmonton 
bluesman Lester Quitzau encouraged Dans- 
er to record her first CD in 2002, “whether 
I was ready or not". With each subsequent 
release — Somethin' Familiar (2007), 
Passin’-A-Time (2010), up to the present, 
lessons have been learned. 

“Critical though the audience is in 
terms of support— and you can't say that 
enough —[ have to say reviewers and critics 
have shaped my work as much as the audi- 
ence. I grew up with immense trauma and 
understand that I have to take responsibility 
to be true to other people. We do have a 


Borealis Records have emerged as the 
leading folk music label in Canada. 
And the company has now generously 
provided us with six copies of Jason 
and Pharis Romero's Long Gone 

Out West Blues and Poor Angus's 
Gathering. To win one, answer the 
following questions correctly and email 
them to penguineggs@shaw.ca. Put 
Borealis as the subject. Please don't 
forget to include a mailing address and 
à proper contact name in order for us to 
forward your disc. Failure to do so will 
result in disqualification. Good luck. 


Q 2: Grit Laskin co-owns Borealis 
Records. What song of Laskin's did Pete 
Seeger record? 


And the winners are: Don Albright, Goodfare, 
AB; Jana Seale, Chilliwack BC: Dennis Jen- 
sen, Stittsville, ON; Derek MacCuish. Pointe 


choice. I have a code and try to live by it." 

The broad inference, you figure, is that 
this credo holds true to both life and work. 

Repeated trips to the Mississippi Delta 
country, mentored by the likes of the late 
Honeyboy Edwards and Koko Taylor, as 
well as time spent in Ghana, have helped to 
sew the quilt of the genre together. There's 
nothing like seeing these things for your- 
self, witnessing the commonalities" from 
the juke joints of the Delta to learning to 
play the seprewa kasa (seven-stringed harp) 
in the mother church of West Africa. 

Life is good for Kat, she says. The CD 
has been well-received, she's managed to 
juggle an interesting North American tour 
feels more than strong enough to inspire a 
new generation of aspiring musicians and 
listeners. Another thing. Important. She 
reckons she is in the right location. 

“What a gift, to be surrounded by people, 
who love music. They have given me the 
courage to do this, and there just couldn't 
be a better place. We get the gravy here. I 
have immense gratitude...” 


| GATHERING 
=] POOR ANGUS 


Q 3: Which member of Poor Angus has 
shared the stage with Rod Stewart and 
Sir Paul McCartney? 


Claire, QC; Sandy Rubinfeld, Winnipeg, MB; 
Karen Graunke, Grande Prairie, AB. 
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Notes From The Underground 


De Temps Antan breathe new life 
into the traditional music from rural 
Quebec on their latest album Ce 
Monde Ici-Bas (This World Down 
Below). Tony Montague revels in its 
earthy spontaneity. 


efore most musicians go into the 

studio to make an album they 

create the arrangements in ad- 
vance — sometimes so tightly that the songs 
have difficulty breathing properly, and few 
sparks fly. So when late last year the mem- 
bers of Quebec folk power trio De Temps 
Antan recorded Ce Monde Ici-Bas (This 
World Down Below) they deliberately set 
themselves the challenge of working things 
out on the spot and under pressure, to ride 
the swell of their collaborative energy. 

“We learned a lot with this album, our 
third," says Éric Beaudry, who plays guitar 
and bouzouki and also sings, reached on 
tour in Cookstown, Northern Ireland. 
"Much credit should go to Eloi Painchaud, 
our producer, who also made our second 
album, Les Habits de Papier. Our intention 
Was to remain spontaneous, and I think we 
met the challenge well." 
Consider that an understatement. The 


creativity of De Temps Antan— who head- 
line this year's 20th edition of the Festival 
du Bois with the Trio Yves Lambert— is 

palpable on all 11 tracks of Ce Monde Ici- 


Bas. It opens with Méprimeuse de Garçons, 


a fast-paced drinking song from the Beauce 
region of Quebec. Driven by Dupuis's 
droning guimbarde (jaw harp), André 
Brunet's earthy and rhythmic fiddle, and 
Beaudry's clogging feet, it's the defiant cry 
of a young drunkard who prefers his bottle 
to his girl — because she despises him. 
*Pierre-Luc found the song at Laval 
University in Quebec City where there's 
a large collection of audio archives," says 
Beaudry. “So he brought the words and 
some rhythmic things he'd worked out on 
the guimbarde, and we created the counter- 
point lines together in the studio." 
Méprimeuse de Garcons is the kind of cut 
that's hard to follow. But De Temps Antan 
maintains the same quality of musician- 
ship, from the traditional reels of Medley 
des Couches (prefaced by 15 seconds of a 
vintage home recording) with Brunet's fid- 
dle and Dupuis's diatonic accordion to the 
heavily syncopated, Cajun-spiced L'Améri- 
ca, and the bluesy title-track, underpinned 
by Beaudry's slide guitar. 


Tubthumping — 


$ 


De Temps Antan' 


“The vintage fiddling is from a tape one 
of my mother’s cousins had of the last 
generation of fiddlers of St-Cóme— the 
village where I live and my family comes 
from in the region of Lanaudière — made 
back in 1964 of a gentleman named Lucien 
Aumont,” says Beaudry, who’s steeped 
in the old songs and tunes. “As for the 
name Medley des Couches [The Diapers’ 
Medley], well we all became fathers within 
12 months, the first child for me and Pierre- 
Luc, so it was a wink at that. 

"L'América is an adaptation of a song 
from Naples by Jean-Frangois Lessard, a 
singer/songwriter with a strong interest 
in traditions from Italy and the south of 
France," he continues. “The arrangement 
we made took a curious Cajun turn, we 
don't know exactly why, but last year we 
worked on Cajun-related projects and it 
clearly influenced us in certain contexts. So 
we invited Louis Michot of the Lost Bayou 
Ramblers, who's from Lafayette, to sing the 
first and last verses, as we found the tone of 
his voice worked well with the arrangement 
we made." 

Beaudry, Dupuis, and Brunet started out 
playing together as members of the famed 
Quebecois roots band La Bottine Souriante 
and Beaudry remains with the 11-headed, 
four-horned monster outfit. “The project 
for a trio was born in 2004 after a request 
by a friend who does bookings for a room 
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and wanted to hear the three of us together. 
It meant really bringing things down to 
basics, to the music’s essence.” 

The name is a neat pun. De Temps Antan 


means ‘from olden times’ —an allusion 

to the traditional music they play — but its 
pronunciation is exactly the same as the 
expression de temps en temps ,'from time 
to time’. “It’s because we were only able to 


perform every now and then, between com- 
mitments with La Bottine, we still managed 
to record our first album, À L'Année." 

Ce Monde Ici-Bas, like its predecessor, 
has elements of blues, old-time, Cajun, and 
bluegrass music skilfully woven into the 
folk fabric. The title cut Ce Monde Ici-Bas 
is built around a main riff that suggests a 
Cajun-folk take on the blues classic Rollin' 
and Tumblin'. “The words are by David 
Marin, an emerging singer/songwriter in 
Quebec who writes well and is quite close 
to traditional music. We collaborated with 
him on a CBC concert project organized by 


the words for several songs for us to do." 


| Jim Corcoran. At that time David proposed 
| - 

| lhe album also includes a couple of 

| 


tracks in a more traditional vein by Que- 
becois songwriters, Luc Thériault’s jaunty 
chanson à répondre Méli-Mélo and Richard 
Arpin's Jolie et Maquillée. *Both musicians 
are from Lanaudière and old friends of 
ours. Richard worked with us on our first 
album and contributed C'est Bien Dom- 
mage. Sadly, he died young a few years 
ago, but he left us this other great song." 
The members of De Temps composed 
about half of the tunes on the album. Med- 
ley des Couches includes the reels 4040 by 
Dupuis, and Les 3 Pommiers by Brunet, 
who also contributes a couple of the high- 
lights, the spacey final track Matin d'Hiver 
and Valse St-Sévére, a gorgeous waltz with 
nimble melodic twists, fiddle and accordion 
playing in unison. “It’s named after the 
village where he's been living for the past 
couple of years and where his wife comes 
from. André is a real locomotive in the 
band in terms of the instrumental pieces." 
But the heart and soul of De Temps 
Antan's music remains in the Quebec coun- 
tryside— like Un Homme Sans Pareil, the 
album's penultimate song, about a jack-of- 


all-trades who goes from village to village. 
*He lists 47 jobs— including musician," 
says Beaudry. “It’s a really hard song to 
sing because the words never repeat, so it's 
quite a challenge for Pierre Luc. He's our 
strongest link with the tradition, because 

he was steeped in it. A lot of our material 
comes from our own families. Our aim is to 
keep the essence of the music, while having 
an open-minded attitude — in short, to let 
itlive and breathe in every way." 


ps 
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ADay In The Life 


Sugar Brown moonlights with the 
blues. And how. His powerful debut, 
Sugar Brown’s Sad Day, sounds like 
a recording from the vintage Chess 
era. Applause, Jason Schneider. 


ugar Brown just wants to be known 

as a blues musician but unfortu- 

nately hanging such a common tag 
on him just isn’t that simple. Nothing about 
the man, also known as Ken Kawashima, 
fits the image of a typical bluesman but that 
hasn't stopped the 42-year-old Ohio native 
from pursuing his passion to play the music 
that first captivated him as a college student 
in Chicago. 

Kawashima went on to complete a PhD in 
history and landed a job at the University of 
Toronto where he's currently an associate 
professor of East Asian Studies. At the 
same time, he found a regular gig close by 
at the Paddock Tavern, which eventually 
led to the creation of his debut album, Sug- 
ar Brown's Sad Day. The collection of raw, 
hard-driving songs— largely penned in the 
aftermath of his father's sudden death — is 
more than enough proof that blues is not 
bound by any cultural stereotypes. 

Given his academic background, 
Kawashima is fully aware of how some 
might be curious about an Asian-American 
playing blues, although he's also under- 
standably sensitive about his background 
potentially overshadowing his music. 

“I didn't start playing blues until I was 
18 and an undergraduate at the University 
of Chicago,” Kawashima says. “Both Paul 
Butterfield and Elvin Bishop went there, 
and the school has always had strong ties to 
the music scene on the West Side.” 

The singer/guitarist got his first oppor- 
tunity from West Side singer Taildragger, 
who hired him to play harmonica in his 
band The La-Z Boys in 1992, and also gave 
him his stage name, saying, “You ain't 
black and you sure ain’t white ... you’re 
Sugar Brown.” However, others within the 
scene were not as welcoming. 

"Taildragger had also hired my buddy 
Johnny Bergen, a white guy, to play guitar, 
and we were gigging four nights a week. 
Taildragger would often get these reactions, 
like, why would you hire a Chinaman and 


Sugar Brown 


a white guy when there are 15 black musi- 
cians ready to play? To his credit, Taildrag- 
ger said, ‘I don’t care. I like these guys and 
they play good music.’ What’s been more 
difficult for me is overcoming my own 
insecurities about it.” 

Kawashima says that process was greatly 
helped soon after he moved to Toronto and 
met harmonica player Bharath Rajakumar, 
who recorded and produced Sugar Brown s 
Sad Day, and who Kawashima rates among 
the greatest harp players he’s ever heard. 
Kawashima had met few people until then 
who had a similarly strong connection 
to the blues, and who also didn’t fit the 
familiar description of someone who played 
them. 

“I think Bharath is the best blues har- 
monica player since Little Walter but for 
whatever reason doesn’t get the recognition 
he deserves,” Kawashima says. “His back- 
ground is partly Indian, and he’s another 
case of people perhaps not knowing how to 
deal with that. The blues world has become 
so polarized between white and black, in 


my experience anyway. 


Nonetheless, Kawashima has not let 
any of that stand in his way, or affect his 
songwriting. As mentioned, the material 
on Sugar Brown’s Sad Day is a powerful 
meditation on life and death on the whole, 
and about as pure as the blues gets. 

"I wrote the song Sad Day, which is basi- 
cally about the moment my mother called 
me and told me that my Dad was dying, and 
I knew right away that I wanted Bharath to 
play on it,” Kawashima says. “The sound 
I was trying to get was that classic Muddy 
Waters approach. At that time I'd kind of 
given up on finding musicians who knew 
how to do that but Bharath knew exactly 
what I was looking for and has such a deep 
understanding of that repertoire.” 

Kawashima and Rajakumar went on to 
record the rest of the album in the latter’s 
Montreal studio, an experience Kawashima 
Says was everything he’d hoped it would 
be. “Bharath hadn’t recorded anyone there 
aside from his own band, so he told me 
beforehand to come in with an open mind. 
I was going to do the whole record solo but 
after I did the first song, Act Like You Love 
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*He had a 1957 Ampex reel-to-reel, 
and had rigged up his own echo 
room. Of course, all the micro- 
phones and amplifiers were vintage 
as well. It just really opened up my 
mind to the sound of that era. When 
| heard the first playbacks, my voice 
sounded totally foreign to me. | 
really did sound like we'd done it in 
Chess studios." 


Me, Bharath and some of his musicians 
asked if they could join in. We ended up 
recording 25 songs over the next five days 
and paring them down for the album." 

Kawashima goes on to say that what 
pleased him most about the process was 
Rajakumar's stubborn refusal to do any- 
thing digitally in the studio. 

*He had a 1957 Ampex reel-to-reel, 
and had rigged up his own echo room. Of 
course, all the microphones and amplifiers 
were vintage as well. It just really opened 
up my mind to the sound of that era. When 
I heard the first playbacks, my voice sound- 
ed totally foreign to me. I really did sound 
like we'd done it in Chess studios, and after 
that session I completely rethought the way 
I play and what gear to use. 

"The way Bharath works just reminded 
me again of what I think is missing in so 
much contemporary music, especially 


blues, which is that raw spontaneity." 

In keeping with that notion, Kawashima 
lists his primary influences as artists from 
the 1940s and 1950s Chicago scene, as 
well as the more recent work of the late 
R.L. Burnside and Junior Kimbrough of 
Mississippi. 

The third component of his sound is the 
Texas blues of Lightning Hopkins, Frankie 
Lee Sims, and T-Bone Walker. Overall, 
Kawashima says he always tries to strike 
the right balance between rural and urban 
sensibilities. 


"In my mind at least, it's all connected, 
and hopefully in my shows those con- 
nections come out. Some people tend to 
identify with one style but for me it's about 
showing how they e all kind of related. 
But you have to play all the tunes next 
to one another to hear and feel all those 
connections. That's what I like doing, and 
there really isn't anything else I'd rather be 
doing, or would be able to do. Playing the 
blues is it for me." 


Rosanne Cash revists the American 
South and places and people from 
her past on her wonderful new re- 
cording The River And The Thread. 
J. Poet documents her journey. 


|he landscape of the American 
South is full of tortured twists and 

i. turns: metaphorically, spiritually 
and geographically. Most American music 
has its roots there and, although she mostly 
grew up in California, it’s where Rosanne 
Cash, the daughter of country icon Johnny 
Cash, was born and the land has always 
had a strong pull on her soul. The songs on 
her new album, The River & The Thread, 
are all set in the South and explore the 
emotional and physical landscape that any 
trip home conjures up. 


"I haven't made an album in seven 
years," Cash says from the New York 
apartment she shares with her children and 
husband, co-writer and producer John Lev- 
enthal. “I’ve been writing a lot of prose. 

I published a memoir (Composed, 2010 


Penguin Books) and articles in magazines 
and newspapers. I didn't [have writer's 
block], but was nervous about songwriting. | 
I'd started writing in the third person a 
while back and was finding it challenging 
to access the kind of lyricism and images 

I wanted to put into these songs. I began 
thinking about what the South means to me 
but I wanted to write without taking sides, 
pointing an arrow at all the strangeness and 
beauty there is down there." 

In 2006, while Cash was writing the songs 
for Black Cadillac, her last album of origi- 
nal material, both her father and stepmother, 
June Carter Cash, died. “Black Cadillac ex- 
plored a landscape of loss and mourning," 
Cash says. "This time, it's the landscape 
of my musical and family roots, with a bit 
of time travel thrown in. I began accepting 
and acknowledging my ties to the things I 
thought I'd left behind me, especially the 
music of The Delta and Appalachia that still 
echo through all the music I make. When 
you're in your 20s and 30s, you want to 
be separate from the past and put it behind 
you. As you age, you start discovering 
how connected you are to everything that 
came before. Your short-term memory gets 
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kinda funky but the old memories seem to 
crystallize and get clearer. I went back to 
the house I was born in and I could see my 
mom on the porch, eating cherry toma- 
toes, which is what she did every morning 
when she was pregnant. I walked down 
streets I walked when I was two years old 
and realized that your memory can play 
tricks on you.” 

The songs on The River & The Thread 
took shape during several trips Cash and 
Leventhal made to the South over the last 
“We went down to Memphis, 
where I was born and still have extended 


two years. 


family. We drove down Highway 61 and 
saw Robert Johnson’s grave, the Talla- 
hatchie Bridge, William Faulkner’s house 
and the house my father was born in. It 
was life changing to visit places that loom 
so large in my imagination. It excited us 
both and inspired the music and the lyrics 
of the songs we were writing. 

“The title of the album refers to real 
and metaphorical relationships. The river 
is the Mississippi, as well as the river of 
ancestry that flows out of the past and 
into the future, the river of love, connec- 
tion, family and tradition. The thread is 
everything that holds a life together. I was 
also learning how to sew again on these 
trips. I used to sew as a teenager but an 
old friend got me into it again and told me 
the secret was learning how to love the 
thread.” 

Cash co-wrote most of the songs on 
the album with her husband. “It’s unlike 
writing on my own. We’ve worked to- 
gether a long time so we can play to each 
other’s strengths and know how to fill in 
each other’s blanks. He wrote most of the 
music, I did most of the lyrics, but it was 
different for every song. Sometimes I'd 
hand him a complete lyric. Other times, 
we'd have a phrase or part of a melody 
and we'd unravel it from there. We were 
already close but travelling and writing 
together brought us even closer. It was a 
powerful experience." 

One of the first stops on the trips Cash 
and Leventhal made was the home 
of Marshall Grant and his wife, Etta. 
Grant was the original bass player in the 
Tennessee Two, Johnny Cash's original 
backing band. He was responsible for the 
boom chukka boom beat of Cash's first 
hits and had known Rosanne since she 


Tubthumping 


was born. *After my father died, Marshall 
would call me every few months and tell 
me stories of being on the road with my 
dad in the early days. He saved every- 
thing — posters, photos, lots of memora- 
bilia. They shared a lot of memories about 
their life together. He told me that when 
he woke up every morning he'd ask Etta, 
“What's the temperature, darling?’. That 
phrase became the hook line of Etta’s 
Tune, the first song we completed for the 
album, so you could say he's indirectly 
responsible for the emotional tone of the 
record. The song tells the story of their 
life together. It's one of the few things 
I've written in the third person that has so 
many true details in it." 

The songs on the album deal with fam- 
ily, relationships, mortality, and the many 
facets of love, with Leventhal's music and 
arrangements complementing the impres- 
sionistic lyrics Cash penned. A Feather 's 
Not A Bird has a swampy, bluesy feel 
driven by Leventhal's slide guitar; 50,000 
gospel-flavoured 


Watts is a stomping 
tune featuring Jon Cowherd's sanctified 
piano; When the Master Calls the Roll 
combines a Celtic melody with New Orle- 
ans-flavoured brass charts, and Leventhal 
drops a bit of psychedelic electric sitar 
into the coda of Money Road. “John was 
channelling Reggie Young (guitarist with 
The Memphis Boys, the band that played 
on sessions with Elvis, Dusty Springfield, 
Neal Diamond, and Herbie Mann) on that 
one," Cash says, chuckling. “The music 
was as important as the lyrics and we 
wanted the right groove for every narra- 
tive to give a respectful nod to the folk, 
blues, country, and pop I grew up with." 
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| Pefe se sger: 


an iconic performer 


Nobody created more of a world- 
wide interest in folk songs, both as a 
vehicle for social change and artistic 
expression, than Pe 
gracious, humble figure, Sc S 
political and musical convictions 
saw him jailed and hailed as a popu- 
list activist and an iconic entertainer. 
Roddy Campbell revisits Seeger's 
incomparable legacy. 


ew York City, March 3, 1940: 

Backstage at the Forrest Theatre 

on 49th Street and Broadway, 
Woody Guthrie, Lead Belly, Burl Ives, Josh 
White, Aunt Molly Jackson, Pete Seeger, 
and Bess and Alan Lomax tune guitars and 
banjos. The aroma of spilt whiskey and 
damp sawdust rises with the room tempera- 
ture. Some of America's greatest folksing- 
ers have gathered to perform a benefit for 
the thousands of destitute migrant workers 
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from Oklahoma and Arkansas living in 
squalor throughout California. These Dust 
Bowl refugees had inspired John Stein- 
beck's acclaimed novel The Grapes of 
Wrath. And Steinbeck wanted to raise funds 
to ease their suffering. 

At 8:30 p.m., actor Will Greer smiled at 
the full house as he introduced the first act, 
Aunt Molly Jackson, a courageous, topical 
singer and songwriter who had been driven 
out of Kentucky for her union activity 
during the 1932-39 Harlan County coal 
wars. Woody Guthrie sauntered out next in 
jeans, cowboy hat, and boots. He mumbled 
about being pleased to perform at a Rapes 
of Graft benefit and proceeds to introduce 
himself through several of his songs. 

Twenty-year-old Pete Seeger stood 
stunned in the wings. 

“T was tremendously impressed,” Pete 
told me in 2003 [Penguin Eggs No. 20]. 
“For one thing, he had a tremendous sense 


of humour. He says, ‘ Yeah, it’s very dry 

out in Oklahoma. I once saw a telephone 
pole chase three little dogs’. He had that 
audience in the palm of his hand.” 

Introductions had to wait, though, until 
Seeger had sung. “It was the first time I had 
ever sung for a large audience. I sung John 
Hardy, the outlaw ballad, very amateurishly 
and retired in confusion.” 

Disappointed and dejected, he arrived at 
the post-concert party, where Alan Lomax 
introduced him to Guthrie. 

“Go back to that night when Pete first 
met Woody Guthrie. You can date the 
renaissance of American folk song from 
that night,” Lomax told Pete’s biographer, 
David King Dunway. “Pete knew it was 
his kind of music, and he began working to 
make it everybody’s kind of music. It was 
a pure, genuine fervour, the kind that saves 
souls.” 

Unlike Woody Guthrie, Pete Seeger 


came from a privileged New England 
background. His grandfather made a small 
fortune refining sugar in Mexico. Charles 
Seeger, Pete’s father, studied classical 
music at Harvard and in 1911 became the 
youngest professor at the University of 
California, Berkeley. There he created its 
music department and laid some of the first 
foundations for ethnomusicology. That 
same year he married Constance de Clyver 
Edson—a concert violinist and debutante 
raised and educated in Tunisia and Paris. 

While apolitical, Charles witnessed 
first-hand the appalling living and working 
conditions of the agricultural workers in the 
San Joaquin Valley and threw his support 
behind the International Workers of the 
World and their attempt to organize all 
labour in the state. When the U.S. entered 
the First World War, Charles registered as a 
conscientious objector. He would later join 
the Communist Party but left in 1938. All 
but fired from Berkeley for his political ac- 
tivities, he took permanent leave of absence 
and returned to his parents’ estate near 
Patterson, 50 miles north of New York City, 
with their two sons, Charles III and John. 
Peter was born there on May 3, 1919. 

Like his brothers, Pete was sent to 
boarding school, albeit at age four— a bit 
younger than most. His parents' marriage 
ended in 1927 and, until he turned 17, Pete 
would only see them on school holidays. 

While Constance insisted her youngest 
son study music formally, Charles was 
more relaxed about the boy's musical 
education. So for Peter's eighth birthday, 
he received a half-size violin and a ukulele. 
He never did take to that violin. And by 
the time he turned 16 he was playing tenor 
banjo in the Avon Old Farm High School 
jazz band. There he decided on a career in 
journalism. If nothing else, his upbringing 
had taught him independence. 

As the Great Depression took hold, 
Charles nurtured his sons' political aware- 
ness, often walking them through the more 
destitute areas of New York City. While 
Charles taught music at Julliard and the 
Institute of Musical Art, he also wrote 
for a small Marxist journal called Music 
Vanguard. There he pondered the socioeco- 
nomic differences between classical and 
folk music and came to the conclusion that 
folk was the music of the proletariat and, 
therefore, inherently progressive. 


Charles and his second wife — compos- 
er Ruth Crawford, whom he married in 
1932— would join forces with the folklorist 
John Lomax and his son, Alan, and strive to 
popularize American folk music. 

As an expert in several branches of 
musical scholarship, Charles held various 
administrative positions with the federal 
government, including collecting folk songs 
for the Resettlement Administration. He 
also transcribed the Lomax field recordings 
for the Archive of Folk Song for the Li- 
brary of Congress. Young Seeger had easy 
access to these recordings. 

“My father is a musicologist, and it was 
through him that I first got interested in 
American folk music and became conscious 
of the immensity of the field,” Pete wrote 
in his book of anecdotes, The Incomplete 
Folksinger. 

When he couldn't figure out tunes on 
his four-string tenor banjo, his father took 
him to the source. And in the summer of 
1936, Charles, fortuitously, drove Pete to 
the Ninth Annual Folk Song and Dance 
Festival in Asheville, NC, to meet banjo 
player Bascom Lunsford. While Pete had 
known five-string banjos existed, this was 
the first time he had seen it played in its 
natural environment. He was transfixed. It 
made him an instant convert. 

“Tt was the rhythmic complexity. I played 
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the tenor banjo at the time. In jazz, all they 
wanted me to do was clunk, clunk, clunk. 
Here was the banjo going teenka-teen- 
ka-teenk — mostly single strings — and 

this is what I do now;" he said during our 
conversation. 

That autumn, he enrolled at Harvard to 
pursue his journalistic aspirations. His 
classmates included John F. Kennedy, the 
future President of the United States. Aca- 
demia, however, quickly lost its allure and 
Seeger devoted most of his spare time to 
the banjo. He joined the Young Communist 
League in his sophomore year and became 
involved with student politics. His marks 
suffered as a result and when he lost his 
scholarship he dropped out. 

Moving to New York in 1938, he tried 
to find work as a reporter but newspapers 
weren't hiring college dropouts, not even 
Harvard-educated. And so Seeger took a 
variety of odd jobs and busked for spare 
change on Park Avenue. Alan Lomax even- 
tually came to his rescue, providing him 
with work at the Library of Congress in 
Washington, DC, and a room in his home. 
He also introduced Seeger to the likes of 
Aunt Molly Jackson and Huddie Leadbet- 
ter— Lead Belly would teach Pete how to 
play the 12-string guitar. 

In the aftermath of the Grapes of Wrath 
benefit, Lomax whipped Woody Guthrie 
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off to Washington to record March 20, 21 
and 27. Those marathon sessions became 
the Library of Congress Recordings—a 
collection that included his now-renowned 
Dust Bowl Ballads. 

For years, Lomax had nurtured the idea 
of compiling a book of protest songs and 
asked Guthrie to write down any he knew. 
Pete Seeger would transcribe the music. 

It took two months to create Hard Hitting 
Songs For Hard Hit People. No publisher 
would touch it until 1962. 

With their task complete, Guthrie talked 
Seeger into heading out west, to discover 
America. They left New York in June 1940 
and drove to Texas. 

“At the time I didn't know very much 
about America; I really had a rather 
snobbish attitude. I thought there wasn't 
anything west of the Hudson River worth 
seeing. Woody taught me different," wrote 
Seeger in The Incomplete Folksinger. 

“I must have seemed weird to him,” he 
told me. “I was a very young, inexperi- 
enced 20-year-old. He was 27. He once 
said, “This Seeger guy is the youngest 
man I ever knew. He don't drink. He don't 
smoke. He don't chase girls'. But I had a 
good ear and I could accompany him on 
any song he played. I didn't have to hear 
it but once. I knew not to play fancy notes 
when he was singing. I just gave him a 


simple rhythmic backing and if there was a 


space between the notes I could add a few. 


So he allowed me to play along with him 
and within a few months we were getting 
along pretty well." 

Out on the road, they sang and played 
for anyone who would listen. And Guthrie 
taught Seeger how to sway the emotions 
of an audience. While Guthrie stayed on 
with his family in Texas, Seeger, for the 
first time, set out on his own, making it as 
far west as Butte, MT. With the onset of 
winter he returned to Greenwich Village. 
There he met Lee Hays, a former teacher, 
playwright, songwriter, and cook at the rad- 
ical labour college in Commonwealth, AK. 
Lee had adopted Negro spirituals into such 
secular songs as We Shall Not Be Moved 
and Roll The Union On. He and Seeger first 
performed in public together in December 
1940. They then added Lee's roommate, 
Millard Lampell, and called themselves the 
Almanac Singers. 

By many accounts, the Almanac Sing- 
ers were the first urban folk group. They 
made their debut in early February 1941 
at an American Youth Congress rally in 
Washington. By the end of May they had 
performed for twenty thousand ecstatic 
Transport Workers in Madison Square 
Garden and released their debut album, 
Songs for John Doe. The majority of its 
seven tracks highlighted their opposition 
to America's growing involvement in the 
Second World War. The Atlantic magazine 
described it as “strictly subversive and ille- 


gal". Eleanor Roosevelt in the White House 
considered it “in poor taste". But in June, 
Germany invaded the Soviet Union and the 
Almanacs quickly changed their tune as 
socialism was now fighting for its life and 
needed defending. 

Their success at Madison Square Garden 
led to a national tour of Congress of 
Industrial Organizations (CIO) union halls. 
Guthrie joined the intrepid trio for the 
concert series that took them from Phila- 
delphia to Los Angeles as America returned 
to work after the Great Depression. As the 
employment rate dropped, demands for 
higher wages rose. More than two million 
workers went on strike in 1941, the most 
since 1919. And where large confrontations 
took place, the Almanacs performed such 
songs as Florence Reece’s Which Side Are 
You On? and Guthrie’s Union Maid. 

When the tour ended in California, 
Lampell and Hays returned directly to New 
York. Guthrie and Seeger took the scenic 
route home — hitch-hiking up the coast and 
across the northern states. In Seattle they 
performed at a fund-raising party —an event 
the locals called a hootenanny. 

Even by New York standards, the Alma- 
nacs lived an unconventional lifestyle. They 
held rent-raising parties in their loft and 
would charge 35 cents admission and 10 
cents for a beer. All the money they made 
they shared. Seeger named their rent parties 
hootenannies. It soon entered into the folk 
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music lexicon. 

The Almanac Singers replaced Lee Hays 
with Art Stern (a local teacher), added Sis 
Cunningham (a communist from Okla- 
homa) on accordion and Bess Lomax 
(Alan’s sister) on guitar. Japan bombed 
Pearl Harbor on Dec. 7, 1941, and the U.S. 
entered the Second World War. And while 
critics had called the Almanacs’ peace 
songs propaganda, the war songs they now 
sang were dubbed patriotic art. Major labels 
like Decca Records wanted to release their 
albums and the prestigious William Morris 
Agency offered to manage their affairs. At 
the peak of their popularity, they performed 
for nearly 30 million listeners coast to coast 
on This Is War, a broadcast relayed on all 
four major radio networks Feb. 14, 1942. 

Three days later the New York Post ran 
a headline: “Peace Choir Changes Tune". 
The New York World-Telegram followed 
with: “Singers On New Morale Show 
Also Warbled For Communists.” It was all 
downhill from there and by 1943 most of 
the Almanacs, including Pete, were in the 
armed forces. 

While he had received his draft notice 
in June, he had married Toshi-Aline Ohta 
on July 29, 1943, before shipping out to 
Saipan in the South Pacific as a mechan- 
ic. Born in Munich, Germany, in 1922 to 
a Japanese father and American mother, 
Toshi had moved to New York with her 
family before her first birthday. She was 16 
when she met the painfully shy Seeger at a 
square dance in Greenwich Village. Toshi 
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was pregnant when Pete left for the war. 
And tragically, he never saw his first son, 
Peter, who died at six months. They would 
have three more children, though: Daniel, 
Mika and Tinya. 

While on Saipan, Seeger conceived the 
notion of People’s Songs Inc.—a loose-knit 
organization that would create, promote, 
and print various forms of American folk 
songs. At the first board meeting after the 
war, he and Lee Hays amused themselves 
by passing a sheet of paper back and forth, 
collaborating on what became /f 1 Had 
A Hammer. People’s Songs grew into a 
quarterly bulletin that attracted a thousand 
subscribers in more than 20 states between 
1946 and 1950. It formed its own agency, 
People’s Artists, and organized branches in 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Boston, and 
Chicago. It even held an annual convention, 
surely a distant descendant of today’s North 
American Folk Alliance. 

While folk music was slowly taking hold 
around Greenwich Village and in Wash- 
ington Square Park, international events 
would soon curb some of its momentum. 
On Feb. 9, 1946, Stalin announced a war 
against capitalism was inevitable. Winston 
Churchill responded with his Iron Curtain 
speech. The Cold War began in earnest. 
Tolerance of radical thinking gave way 
to bigotry and violence. Communists and 
socialists were purged from trade unions 
and with them went their financial support 
for People’s Songs. 

Throughout 1948, Seeger campaigned 
relentlessly for progressive presidential 
candidate Henry Wallace. While they 
toured the country together, Seeger com- 
piled his hugely influential tutorial: How to 
Play the 5-String Banjo. It was the first of 
its kind. Wallace finished a distant fourth in 
the election. And People's Songs had gone 
bankrupt in Pete's absence. It would later 
rise again under the venerable title of Sing 
Out! magazine. That, of course, was of no 
solace at the time. 

Totally dejected by these turns of events, 
Pete and Toshi left Greenwich Village and 
bought a small parcel of land above the 
Hudson River in Beacon, NY. There they 
began to build the log cabin they called 
home for the rest of their lives. With con- 
struction barely underway, Pete and Paul 
Robeson performed at a benefit for the Civ- 
il Rights Congress at Peekskill, NY, Sept. 4, 


1949. Twenty-thousand attended the event 
and as the performers and audience left, 


they were mercilessly pelted with rocks by 
the Klu Klux Klan as the police stood idly 
by. Pete, Toshi and their young children 
were covered in shattered glass from the 
car windows. Those rocks he placed in his 
chimney as a reminder. 

Lee Hays and his students Freddy Hell- 
erman and Ronnie Gilbert brought Seeger 
out of his funk, harmonizing on old folk 
standards. They enjoyed singing so much 
they formed the No-Name Quartet and 
appeared on Oscar Brand's radio show on 
WNYC-AM 820. They then renamed them- 
selves The Weavers after the militant play 
by the German socialist German Haupt- 
mann. More polished and less strident than 
the Almanacs, The Weavers had a friend in 
Max Gordon, who ran the Village Vanguard 
nightclub. Gordon booked them to sing car- 
ols throughout Christmas week 1949. They 
did brisk business but it dropped off after 
the holiday season. Gordon kept them on, 
though. And when Alan Lomax brought the 
poet Carl Sandburg to hear them, he sang 
their praises to the press. 

"The Weavers are out of the grass roots 
of America," said Sandburg. “When I hear 
America singing, The Weavers are there." 

Sandburg's public endorsement was 
printed in several newspapers. It sparked 
interest and crowds began packing the 
Vanguard. That popularity led to a deal with 
Decca Records, who released their debut 
single Tzena, Tzena, with Lead Belly’s 
Irene on its flipside, albeit with references 
to morphine removed and the title expand- 
ed to Goodnight Irene. It became the most 
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popular song of 1950. 


Now frequently adorned in tuxedos, The 
Weavers were pop stars performing in the 
country’s top night clubs and appearing 
frequently on television. They followed 
Goodnight Irene with a string of hits: On 
Top Of Old Smokey, Wimoweh, Kisses 
Sweeter Than Wine, When The Saints Go 
Marching In, So Long It’s Been Good To 
Know You... 

Folk music, Alan Lomax reckoned, had fi- 
nally reached the masses. Not quite the way 
he had envisaged but “through the back 
door, as the idiot— ‘novelty’ — stepchild 
of pop music,” wrote Woody’s biographer, 
Joe Klein. “It was greasy smooth and 
harmonious, very different from the surging 
anguished cry he had fallen in love with in 
the prison camps of the South.” 

Despite all of their successes, The 
Weavers, like the Almanacs before them, 
were undone by events outside of their 
control. As their records topped the charts, 
the Korean War erupted and red-baiting 
became a lucrative activity. Three former 
FBI agents started Counterattack—a half 
gossip, half newsletter—and a pamphlet, 
Red Channels Communist Influence on 


Radio and Television. It listed Seeger as a 
communist. He had actually left the party 
by then. Coached by an aide to demagogue 
senator Joseph McCarthy, informer Harvey 
Matusow, who had once worked at People’s 
Songs, told the House of Un-American 
Activities Committee under oath that most 


of The Weavers were communists. He later 
admitted to perjury and was sentenced to 
five years in Lewisburg Penitentiary. No 
charges were laid against The Weavers but 
they were covertly blacklisted. Unable to 
earn a living, they broke up in 1953. 
Moses Asch kept Pete Seeger’s music 
alive, releasing no fewer than 29 of his 
albums by the mid-'50s on the Folkways 
label. For the sleeve notes of his 1954 


Sampler album, Seeger prophetically wrote: 


“The music of the future will not be simple 
imitation of the past, but will be honest 
combinations of many traditions". 

Resilient as ever, he began touring 
outposts that still knew him as a folksinger 
rather than a red menace. He performed in 
schoolhouses, small auditoriums, and even 
college campuses. Indeed, he is widely 
credited with developing the college cam- 
pus circuit and subsequently popularizing 
Woody's anthem, This Land Is Your Land. 

Still, The Weavers successfully re-united 
for a sold-out concert at Carnegie Hall on 
Christmas Eve 1955. Blacklists be damned. 
And they continued to perform sporadically 
until 1980, primarily without Seeger, who 
resigned when the others made a commer- 
cial for cigarettes. 

“I was very much against this,” he says in 
the 2007 documentary The Power of Song. 
“They said, “We need the money”. I said, 
"We don't need the money this much” ." 

In August 1955, at the height of Mc- 
Carthyism and mere months before The 
Weavers' triumphant reunion at Carnegie 
Hall, Pete Seeger was summoned to appear 
in front of the congressional House of 
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Un-American Activities Committee as a 
suspected communist. He waived his rights 
to invoke the Fifth Amendment, which 
states no person may be forced to testify 

as a witness against himself or herself. 
Instead, he adamantly defended his rights 
to free speech and loyalty to America. In 
the process he was charged with 10 counts 
of contempt of Congress and faced 10 years 
in jail. Freed on bail, it took seven more 
years before the Court of Appeals ruled that 
his indictment was faulty and dismissed 

his case on May 18, 1962. In our interview 
in 2003, Seeger told me an interesting 

story that possibly sheds some light on the 
dismissal of his case: 

“My uncle [Alan Seeger] wrote a famous 
poem. It was one of President Kennedy’s 
favourites. I think it may have helped me 
stay out of jail. I was still under indictment 
when Kennedy took office and I wrote 
him a letter quoting my uncle’s poem, / 
Have A Rendezvous With Death. I got no 
answer. Except Dominic Bahan, the brother 
of Brendan, was in a gang of newspaper 
reporters following Kennedy when he went 
back to visit [Ireland] where his grandpar- 
ents were born. And Kennedy sees Behan 
and goes, ‘Behan, are you the folksinger?' 
And Behan says, “Yes, Mr. President’. 

‘Do you know that man Seeger?’ ‘Oh yes, 
I know him well’. ‘A good man,’ says 
Kennedy, and turned his back and went on 
to other things.” 

“Once he had won his appeal ... the first 
thing he did was come to Britain to thank 
all the fans and musicians who had support- 
ed him,” the acclaimed English folksinger 
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Martin Carthy recently told The Guardian 
newspaper. “Without him, the British folk 
scene wouldn’t exist as we know it today. It 
was Pete’s band, The Weavers, that set the 
template for the folk boom on both sides 
of the Atlantic. We were all so desperate 

to be The Weavers that it became essential 
to have a guitar player, a banjo player, and 
a girl singer. That was the lineup for my 
first serious band, Three City Four; and it 
became the basis for The Watersons—so if 
it hadn’t been for Pete, I can genuinely say 
that I wouldn't be doing what I’m doing 
today." 

In the summer of 1958, the Kingston 
Trio— three California college students — 
recorded an adaptation of the traditional 
folk ballad Tom Dula. Renamed Tom Dool- 
ey, it sold a staggering 2.6 million copies 
and sparked countless Kingston Trio imi- 
tators. Within a year, there was a full-scale 
urban folk revival underway and inoffen- 
sive songs like Lemon Tree, Michael Row 
The Bow A Shore and If I Had A Hammer 
became radio staples. The ABC television 
network ran the weekly show Hootenan- 
ny, which featured the likes of The Carter 
Family, Ian and Sylvia, and Lester Flatt and 
Earl Scruggs. Pete Seeger, however, they 
still black listed. 

Meanwhile, numerous coffee houses 
sprung up all around the country hosting 
folk music. On Rhode Island — conve- 
niently located between Boston and New 
York — George Wein, founder of the 
already-well-established Newport Jazz 
Festival, put together the Newport Folk 
Festival. Wein astutely recruited Seeger for 
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the board. While it ran successfully in 1959 
and 1960, it was suspended for the next 
two years due to a riot in the town. When 
Newport resumed in 1963, it operated as a 
non-profit organization guided by a board 
of directors that included Pete Seeger, 
Alan Lomax, Judy Collins, Peter Yarrow, 
and Ronnie Gilbert. They insisted that all 
performers receive the same fee and be 
treated equally. It provided the template for 
Mariposa, Winnipeg, Vancouver, and the 
Edmonton folk music festivals years later. 

Newport’s audience grew from 40,000 to 
80,000 between 1963 and1965. 

All the same, artistically, Newport was 
extremely conservative. Outside of blues- 
men like Muddy Waters, electric instru- 
ments were still taboo when Bob Dylan 
backed by the Paul Butterfield Blues Band 
set up their amplifiers and barrelled through 
Maggie's Farm, Like A Rolling Stone and It 
Takes A Lot To Laugh, It Takes A Train To 
Cry. To Lomax, this amounted to cultural 
vandalism. Pete Seeger, it was said, threat- 
ened to take an axe to the sound cabies in 
horror. Not so. 

As he testily told me: “I’ve told this ver- 
sion in newspaper articles, and magazine 
articles, and in my books, on the radio, and 
the TV, but still people relay what some- 
body else said: ‘I was so mad listening to 
Dylan l'd like to cut the mic cable”. What 
I actually said was this: “Fix up the sound 
so you can understand the words'. Nobody 
could have understood what I said because 
I was hollering at the top of my lungs. I 
said, 'Dammit, if I had an axe I'd cut the 
mic cable'. So George Wein was convinced 
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that I hated the music. And so was the 
sound man. ... They were quite certain I 
wanted to chop the cable because I didn't 
like Dylan." 

Joe Boyd, who went on to produce the 
likes of Fairport Convention, John Martyn, 
Nick Drake, and the Incredible String Band, 
helped set the sound levels for Dylan that 
night. Boyd sat in the eye of the hurricane, 
happily stunned by Dylan's performance. 

“The festival would never be the same 
again, nor would popular music and nor 
would ‘youth culture”, " Boyd wrote in his 
autobiography, White Bicycles. * Anyone 


wishing to portray the history of the '60s as 
a journey from idealism to hedonism could 
place the hinge at around 9:30 on the night 
of 25 July, 1965." 

David King Dunway put it more bluntly: 
"[Dylan] left the Newport stage for good, 
taking with him most of the folk revival's 
audience." 

Elsewhere in the United States, the civil 
rights movement under the leadership of 
Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. had spread from 
Montgomery, AL, in 1955, to become a 
national crusade. Dr. King's followers drew 
strength from the freedom songs they creat- 
ed out of traditional sources. Pete Seeger's 
words to We Shall Overcome became the 
movement's Marseillais. Music, he always 
maintained, would transform society and 
he threw all his musical muscle behind the 


movement, appearing in concert in such 
dangerous frontline states as Alabama and 


m 
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Mississippi. His banjo, after all, bore the 
motto: “This Machine Surrounds Hate and 
Forces it to Surrender”. 

At the personal invitation of Dr. King, 
Seeger joined the pivotal Voting Rights 
march from Selma to Montgomery, AL, in 
1963. A year later, during a concert in Me- 
ridian, he was handed a note: the bodies of 
the Congress Of Racial Equality workers, 
who had helped register blacks to vote, 
had been found in a swamp. The murder 
of Andrew Goodman, Michael Schwerner, 
and James Chaney by the Klu Klux Klan 
inspired the film Mississippi Burning. To 
soothe the crowd, Seeger quietly sang O 
Healing River. 

By the late '60s the political landscape 
in America had grown more polarized and 
fragmented as opposition to the U.S. war 
in Vietnam gained momentum. Of course, 
Seeger sang at numerous anti-war rallies 
including the Moratorium March on Wash- 
ington, DC, Nov. 15, 1969. There he led 
500,000 protesters singing John Lennon’s 
Give Peace A Chance, as they gathered 
across from the White House. His songs 
such as Where Have All The Flowers Gone, 
Bring 'Em Home, and Waist Deep In The 
Big Muddy became anti-war standards. 

Indeed, the latter created a national 
controversy on his return to commercial 
network television on the highly rated 
Smothers Brothers Comedy Hour in 1967. 
While it was hailed as a nail in the coffin 
of the blacklist, CBS erased Seeger singing 
Waist Deep In The Big Muddy. Accused 
of censorship, CBS relented and he sang 
it five months later in a stirring return 
appearance. 


Despite legendary A&R man John Ham- 
mond signing Seeger to Columbia Records, 
and The Byrds having international hit 
singles with his songs Turn, Turn, Turn and 
The Bells of Rhymney, Seeger had grown 
totally despondent singing and marching as 
the horrors in Vietnam continued unabated. 
With the assassination of Dr. Martin Luther 
King Jr., the civil rights and the anti-war 
movements had grown militant, fragment- 
ed, and at times violent. Rock’n’roll had 
grown more politically minded and hugely 
popular. A balding, middle-aged man with 
a banjo didn't quite make the same impact. 
And for the first time, Seeger's faith in his 
music to bring about meaningful social 
change faltered. He seriously considered 
giving up singing in 1968. And yet amidst 
all this personal turmoil, he wrote one of 
his most optimistic and beautiful songs 
ever: Quite Early Morning, with its memo- 
rable opening lines, “You know it’s darkest 
before the dawn / This thought keeps me 
moving on”. 

Convalescing in Beacon, he came to the 
conclusion that the most effective work he 
could do was in his own community. While 
the Hudson River flowed nearby his cabin, 
it was so polluted it resembled an open 
sewer. Coincidentally, a neighbour had 
lent him Sloops of the Hudson—a history 
of the sailing boats that plied their trade 
on the river in the 18th and 19th centuries. 
Seeger conceived the notion of building 
a replica. Sailing it would bring attention 
to the region’s pollution and ecology. It 
would cost $100,000 to build and the Hud- 
son Valley Sloop Restoration canvassed 
numerous wealthy estates on the banks of 
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the river for donations, much to the chagrin 
of Seeger’s more radical friends. Unlike 
now, environmentalists then were primarily 
considered well-to-do financiers bent on 


preservation largely for their own pleasures. | 


But Seeger persevered, playing up to four 
fundraisers a day. Eventually the boat was 
built in Maine. Named the Clearwater, it 
slid into the Atlantic on June 27, 1969. She 
floated 106 feet long and took 37 days to 
reach the murky mouth of the East River. In 
New York Harbour, it caused a sensation. 
Such consciousness-raising helped lead to 
the U.S. Clean Water Act of 1972. Seeger 
lobbied for the bill by sailing the Clear- 
water down to Washington and serenading 
members of Congress. 


The organization would also lead the fight | 


against General Electric, who dumped an 
estimated one and one-half million tons 

of the carcinogen PCB into the Hudson 
River. Taken to court, GE was forced to pay 
millions of dollars in penalties. 

True to form, Pete would later use his 
90th birthday celebrations, May 3, 2009, 
at Madison Square Garden to raise funds 
and awareness for the Hudson River Sloop 
Clearwater organization. Bruce Spring- 
steen, Dave Matthews, Eddy Veeder, Kris 
Kristofferson, Emmylou Harris, Joan Baez, 
Kate and Anna McGarrigle, and Bruce 
Cockburn were among the 40 performers to 
sing at the event. Today, the Hudson River 
Sloop Clearwater continues to promote 
environmental issues through advocacy 
and education. Naturally enough, it also 
operates its own fundraising Clearwater 
Festival, which books some of folk music’s 
leading performers. 

At the turn of the '70s, Seeger had 
developed a hernia and discovered he 
couldn’t sing as often or as long as he used 
to. The hernia operation laid him up for 
two months in 1973 and he stopped taking 
paid bookings and cut back on performing 
benefits for almost a year. 

For all that, he still invited Woody’s son, 
Arlo Guthrie, to join him for their annual 
concerts at Carnagie Hall—always the Fri- 
day and Saturday after Thanksgiving. That 
tradition began in 1968 and they would 
play these two dates together for the next 
30 years. 


"I remember watching how he handled 
the audience,” Arlo recently told Time 
magazine. “I wouldn’t have used the words 


master in those days, but he had an author- 
ity over the audience that allowed them to 


relax and sing along with him. My eyes just 


opened up and I couldn’t believe what was 
happening in front of me. He would just 
wave his hand, and you could hear people 
singing. Of course, over the decades that 

I worked with him I began to realize that 
this isn't something you're born with; it’s 
something you can learn." 

Pete and Arlo recorded four albums 
together plus Harp, with Holly Near and 
Ronnie Gilbert. After leaving Columbia 
Records in 1973, when the label refused 
to release his cover of Country Joe and the 
Fish’s anti-war song /, 2, 3, What Are We 
Fighting For as a single, Seeger returned 
briefly to Mo' Asch's Folkways. 

While Seeger's voice diminished with 
age, he still won three Grammy Awards: 
for best traditional album in 1997 (Pete) 
and 2009 (Pete Seeger: At 89), as well as 
best children's album in 2011 (Tomorrow's 
Children). 

Bruce Springsteen would also win a 
Grammy for best traditional folk album in 
2007 for We Shall Overcome: The Seeger 
Sessions— an album inspired by the tradi- 
tional folk songs Pete sang over the years. 
Both he and Springsteen were signed to 
Columbia Records by John Hammond and 
both sang at Hammond's funeral in 1987. 

“That was the first time I laid eyes on 


Pete," Springsteen told the New York Times. 


^I had missed most of the Hootenanny folk 
revival and really didn't have that clear an 
idea of what Pete actually did. Well, Pete 


Pete Seeger at the Occupy 
Wall Street protest, 2011 


Pe Seeger and Bruce 
S prifigsteen perform at U.S. 
Pfesident Barack Obama's 


inauguration ceremony 


gets up at the memorial, his beautiful voice 
long since shot, and strums his powerful 
fingers over his 12-string guitar, ringing out 
a simple chord, which all by itself sounded 
simply stirring. He then described the ori- 
gins of We Shall Overcome, and proceeded 
to talk the audience through the song until 
every person at that gathering was singing 
loud and strong. 

“Loud, strong, committed and always in 
search of America — all of it— with a heart 
of gold and a spine of steel — that was Pete. 
We got to know each other in the years that 
followed, and I wound up being so deeply 
affected by his music that I released an 
album called The Seeger Sessions, inspired 
entirely by Pete's artistry." 

Much to his amusement, Pete Seeger 
was inducted into the Rock'N'Roll Hall of 
Fame in 1996: “I think it's a great joke but 
it's a great honour, too," he told me. 

Seeger would receive numerous awards 
in the latter stage of his life including the 
National Medal of the Arts — America's 
highest arts honour— from President Bill 
Clinton in 1994. In January 2009, Seeger 
and Bruce Springsteen sang all the verses 
of Woody's This Land Is Your Land at the 
Lincoln Memorial concert for President 
Barrack Obama's inauguration. 

Seeger, however, remained consistently 
outspoken about America's involvement 
in the Gulf War and its invasion of Iraq 


and Afghanistan. He re-released his classic 
Bring 'Em Home accompanied by Billy 
Bragg, Steve Earle, and Ani DiFranco. 
And, consistently principled, he sang and 
marched aided by a pair of crutches in 

an Occupy Wall Street demonstration in 
Manhattan in 2011. While he lost Toshi on 
July 9, 2013— nine days short of their 70th 
wedding anniversary — he made a surprise 
appearance at Farm Aid in September 
performing alongside Willie Nelson, John 
Mellencamp, and Neil Young. 

Pete Seeger, the man the Pulitzer 
Prize-winning author, historian, actor, 
and broadcaster Studs Terkel once called 
"America's tuning fork" passed away Jan. 
27 at the New York Presbyterian Hospital 
surrounded by friends and family. Paying 
tribute, President Obama said in a state- 
ment: “[Pete] believed in the power of com- 
munity —to stand up for what's right, speak 
out against what's wrong, and move this 
country closer to the America he knew we 
could be. For reminding us where we come 
from and showing us where we need to go, 
we will always be grateful to Pete Seeger." 

As is my want, the last question I asked 
him in our interview in 2003 was: ‘How 
would he like to be remembered?'. 

"Oh, it's not necessary I be remembered," 
he humbly answered. “If I’m remembered 
by family and some people from my home 
town, that’s fine.” 


= | 
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Leon Re 


gh « 


con Redbone first attracted my 
attention, and a lot of other peo- 


ple's, playing in the small clubs 


of the Toronto folk scene of the early '70s. 
He played music of the 1920s and '30s 
in a way that seemed to capture a certain 
authenticity and yet was unique to him. He 
has always been an accomplished guitar 
player in the Blind Blake, fingerpicking 
style and his wonderful vocalizations are 
able to magically evoke an earlier era. It 
didn't hurt that he kept a certain mystique 
about his personal life and past. He has 
always had the ability to draw people in 
with an idiosyncratic manner, keeping folks 
guessing as to what he would do next. 

His success reached new heights when he 


was signed to Warner Bros. in 1976 and he 
made a series of appearances on what was 
then a cutting-edge new TV show, Saturday 
Night Live. With my band mates in the 
Original Sloth Band, we played with Leon 
on his third Warner release, Champagne 
Charlie, joined him on Saturday Night Live, 
and also did some touring with him in the 
late "70s. 

Leon just released a brand-new CD, 
Flying By, which is his first in about 12 
years. The recording continues to mine the 
same fertile ground of the early decades of 
the 20th century. For a number of years, he 
has been performing live with Chicago area 
pianist, Paul Asaro, and his contributions 
to the recording are significant, as are those 
of New York, oldtime jazz musician Vince 
Giordano. A lot of the initial tracks on the 
new album were recorded with just Paul 
playing piano and sometimes Vince on 
bass, with other instruments overdubbed. A 
couple of tunes such as the Duke Ellington . 
song / Want To Go Back To You were Vince | 
Giordano's arrangement with his band. 

I caught up with Mr. Redbone in an ex- 
tended phone call. I started by asking him 
how he chose his repertoire. 

“If I don’t like it, I can't do it.” 

Pressing him a little harder, his tre- 
mendous respect for some of the seminal 
figures of that "20s and '30s eras becomes 
apparent. 

“(Jelly Roll] Morton is my favourite. He's 
good at everything. If you want to go down 
the categories, he somehow fits into most 
of them. What he did was his own. He was 
really quite unique. Whether playing solo 
piano, or hiring musicians that he liked, 
he'd lay out the arrangements and get it 
done. 

*He was a character with an unfortunate 
end. He decided to drive out to California 
but pull another car that he had because 
he wanted to take both cars. He had bad 
weather conditions and bad health — he 
almost made it but he died. 

“One female singer that I favour the most 
is Lee Morse. She was a very feisty individ- 
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ual who made the mistake of marrying the 
wrong individual. She died relatively young 
in the *50s. She was born in 1894 and was 
one of the only girls in a family of 12 or 13. 
[There was one sister who was much older] 
They had careers in entertainment. Ac- 
cording to the stories in newspaper articles 
and so on, she was active very young, as a 
child singer. She actually married and had 
one child, divorced, and eventually married 
someone else.” 

What about touring, any particular perfor- 
mances stand out for you? 

"It's all patchy —I don’t really have a 
regimen that I follow. It is what it is. You 
know what they say about fun, don’t you? 
Everyday is a new day. You never know 
what’s going to happen; your mindset, 
walking in the wrong direction, that kind of 
thing. P ve been fortunate enough that per- 
formances aren’t a problem. As long as I 
can hear myself and people are content with 
the selections, that’s ali you can ask for.” 

For more than the last decade, Leon has 
been accompanied on the piano by Asaro. 
“T ve always liked the piano, so when I 
came across him, he seemed to know what 
he was doing, so it’s worked out for me 
quite well. He continues to do his own 
thing as well.” 

On this recording Leon only played guitar 
on three tracks. On those he used an old, 
non-resophonic National guitar. He tunes 
his guitar down a full tone, so that when he 
fingers what would normally be a C chord, 
he is actually playing a Bb. “It makes it 
much easier to play in that chord formation. 
Otherwise it would be very difficult, not 
impossible but difficult, to do the bounc- 
ing around with the thumb and all that 
business. I’ve been doing it that way for 
many years. Rather than changing the frets 
higher, it made it easier to drop it down one 
tone. It seemed to fit in well without losing 
the edge when finger picking. You’ve got to 
have some high edge coming through with 
a touch of the nail. It’s easier to do it with 
that relief from the tension. 

"Initially when I was playing guitar I used 
a thumb pick but I gave it up years ago. 
Just a nibble on the strings is all you really 
need. You turn the thumb inward a little bit, 
you can catch the front edge of the thumb, 
you get a little bit of an adjustment from 
the edge to the front. It's easier, too. The 
thumb pick I used to use, I kept grinding 


the point down and down till eventually I 
said there's no point in using this thing. I 
may as well just play with a nail." 

What kind of pickup do you use? 

“Actually, ve forgotten what it is. ve 
bought a number of them over the years 
and I put them in myself. It’s just a question 
of knowing where to put it inside the guitar. 
Then if you don’t like it you can always 
move it around until it seems right. I put it 
in there and it stays there for a number of 
years and as long as it doesn't fall off, it's 
going to stay there.” 

Leon also knows his way around the 
kitchen. Once a number of years ago when 
I went to visit him, he was making his own 
sun-dried tomatoes. "It's all about taste, 
really. It could be anything. I’ve noticed 
that because I look around sometimes and 
see what people are eating, and I have to go 
to another restaurant, find something else. 
I'm not a great meat eater. I like cheese, of 
course — how can you not like cheese? — 
vegetables, occasionally something dif- 
ferent. Just depends on what you are used 
to, really. I’m a fuss pot when it comes to 
food. Over the years, I’m not looking for 
something fantastic. If you want something 
fantastic, you've got to make it yourself. 
But there's a number of restaurants that you 
can rely on not because it's amazing food or 
anything but it's consistent. My suggestion 
if you are travelling out this way, across the 
country, would be Cracker Barrel. It's not 
gourmet food but it is consistent." 

I suggest that the search for consistency 
might characterize part of his approach to 
music. *Well, I guess I could say that. I 
don't know if I could justify that. I don't 
really experiment too much with music. 
When you have the opportunity to listen 
to someone who is obviously not around 
anymore, that's a wonderful thing. So I take 
it from there. 

*Most of what I do, one could say, is 
haphazard, is one approach. Sifting through 
the material. Listening to people that I 
like. Lee Morse is probably No. 1 on the 
list, not only for the material but how she 
could put a song across as well as she did. 

I think really it's an indulgence. For people 
who don't write songs, and I don't (maybe 
I have one or two) you have to rely on the 

quality of the people that you are listening 
to. It's encouragement to give it a whirl. 

“Most of the songs that I cover are 


obviously ones that I like. Why I like them 
is another story. I’m not too crazy about 
funny songs, for instance. I tend to go in 
the opposite direction. But then you have to 
flatten it out a little bit, to keep from getting 
too morose sounding. 

"The whole concept of singing and writ- 
ing songs, doing this, that and the other, vir- 
tuosity, it's all about expressing something. 
So a decision has to be made. Are you 
going to play something that would be for a 
clown would be one extreme, or stay within 
what you really like? Everybody has the 
opportunity to listen to just about anything, 
really. If you're interested you'll get to find 
that plus or minus, in which direction to go 
and how far.” 

What about the blues? 

“The blues is already a stance, although 
that in itself is not that consistent. If you 
had a collection of a thousand all sitting 
next to you, they wouldn't all be the sound. 
It wouldn't be accurate to think of the blues 
as morose, miserable. There are all kinds of 
directions. 

“There’s certainly no fortune in music, as 
far as I know. It's more of an indulgence 
than anything else." 

So why play music? 


“Well, Pm not very good at cards, for 
instance. Card playing is kind of boring. I 
play songs because I like them. I had inten- 
tions at some point in my life in pursuing 
animation or just basically art in general. 

To continue please turn to page 69 
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The playing is free and unrestricted and swings 


: Inside Llewyn Davis ought to do for folk music 
like a mother, Buy it! 


what O? Brother Where Art Thou? did for bluegrass: 
- Pádraig Rynne Page 59 ~ Various Artists, Page 68 
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Shanren 
eft Foot Dance Of The Yi (Riverboat/World 
Music Network) 

The Shanren band is having 
‘un. Their pounding, rollicking 
versions of Chinese village mu- 
sic convey the urgency of their 
mission: to sustain the tradi- 
ions of their heritage from the 
mountains of Yunan province, 
»ordering Burma and Laos. 

The Chinese government is 
zommandeering the largest 
movement of people in human 
aistory: in the next 11 years, 
250 million people will be 
relocated from rural villages to 
engineered urban areas. In a re- 
cent New York Times interview, 
a traditional musician spoke 
of his village being emptied 
in order to build a golf course. 
Villagers are scattered through- 
out the vastness of impossibly 
enormous cities; traditional 
music and celebrations become 
irrelevant and are quickly lost. 
Against this tide the four 
young guys of Shanren avidly 
embrace the traditional tribal 
songs of the Yi, the Wa, and 
the Naxi. Travelling to remote 
areas of Yunan province, they 
learn music directly from 
oldtimers there. Their songs are 
passed along with an almost 
ferocious energy. 


Inspired by bands like the 
Red Hot Chili Peppers, Shanren 
back their banjo-like xianzi 
with electric bass; small brass 


cymbals are underscored 
by djembe. A vast array of 
whistles and percussion join 
the inevitable guitars. The title 
track, Left Foot Dance Of The 
Yi, pounds out an asymmetrical 
rhythm that moves you to get 
up and improvise your own 
left-foot dance. Full-throated 
unison singing throughout the 
album brings you into a joyous 
celebration of life and, most 
especially, community. 

Shanren are poised to take 
their music to a larger world- 
wide audience. This album 
marks their international 
recording debut. Their sponta- 
neous energy is irresistible. 

— By Lark Clark 


Matt Andersen 


Weightless (True North) 

It's been fascinating watching 
talented New Brunswick singer/ 
songwriter Matt Andersen 
blossom and bloom, maturing 
quickly over a very short time 
in his search for how best to 
showcase his soulful, unstoppa- 
ble voice. 

Proudly wearing his roots on 
his sleeve, Weightless defies 


gravity with a dozen songs 
co-written with the cream of 
East Coast singer/songwriters. 
Add to this the careful tutelage 
of no less than Steve Berlin 
and Andersen rises above past 
efforts here. For my money, 
Andersen rekindles the second 
coming of Eddie Hinton 
through the larger-than-life 
rasp of his soulful vocals: part 
rock, part blues, part R&B. 
Like Hinton, Andersen is also 
an accomplished guitarist but 
it's his powerful vocal chops 
Berlin keeps on full display 


$ 
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here. From the lead jewel 7 
Lost My Way (written with Joel 
Plaskett) to the brilliant So 
Easy (co-written with David 
Myles), Andersen announces 
his intentions, clearly enjoying 
the full support of Austin’s Fan- 
tasma horns and stellar support 
players while injecting every 
song with his patented blasts of 
pure emotion. Offset nicely by 
the heavenly backup vocals of 
Amy Helm and Alanna Stuart, 
this is a full, rich production 
revealing multiple layers of 
Andersen’s interpretative talent 
while showcasing the comple- 
mentary writing skills of his 
musical family. 

A dash of Boz Scaggs on 
My Last Day joins with the 
superlative treatment of The 
Fight (co-written with Dave 
Gunning) — featuring killer B3 
from Ross Billard and distinc- 
tive guitar from both Andersen 
and Paul Rigby — covering a 
lot of ground. The upbeat Let 
You Down (Keith Mullins) 
is the best way to start one's 
day while Ryan Hupman and 
Andersen's Between The Lines, 
with its crying guitar and 
Andersen's warm, bear-hug of 
a vocal, will have you entirely 
spellbound. Beautiful. 

— By Eric G. Thom 


Old Man Luedecke 
I Never Sang Before I Met You (True North 
Records) 

Old Man Luedecke has 
always been a tender charm- 
er— his shyness, clever lyrics, 
and sweater-cosy temperament 
are the perfect cup of tea with 
a splash of whisky. His latest, / 
Never Sang Before I Met You, 
produced by Joel Plaskett, is a 
touch gritty, fuller, and features 
the best banjo rock'n'roll life 
mantra: Baby, We'd Be Rich. 
Luedecke lays it all on the line: 
"If reading books was money, 
spinning records was investing, 


if drinking was consulting, baby 
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| we'd be rich". Time Alone fills 

| up hearts on a winter’s day and 

| Sorry If I Let You Down swoons 
| with apology. Baby, We'd Be 

| Rich, (Cuss Version) revs up 

| the soon-to-be hit song with the 

| f- word. "You've been reading 

| books, and I was spinning 

| records, we've been drinking all 


night, baby we rich." 


— By Shannon Webb-Campbell 


Nua 
Bold (Independent) 

The debut album by the 
Toronto-based trio Nua features 
Jacob McCauley on bodhrán, 
James Law on fiddle, and 
Graeme McGillivray on guitar. 
Traditional Scottish and Irish 
is their backbone, embellished 
by a variety of contemporary 
influences to create an adven- 
turous and daring sound. The 
arrangements are dense and 
complex and are kept afloat by 
solid and dynamic guitar and 
drum underpinnings while the 
fiddle skates melodically over- 
top. Most of this instrumental 


material is self-written and is 


| frequently subject to extended 


treatment to allow the fiddle 
to drop out, the rhythm to take 
over, and subtle syncopations, 
fills, and twists and turns to en- 
tertain and surprise the listener. 
A creative tour de force. 

— By Tim Readman 


Oysterband 
Diamonds on the Water (Navigator Records) 
This the first release from the 
U.K.'s venerable proto-punk/ 
folk/rock veterans since their 
successful reunion collabora- 
tion with June Tabor, which 
swept all before it. It is also 
their first collection of new 
original songs in seven years. 
Chopper Cooper has flown the 
coop and producer Al Scott was 
recruited to play bass. Many 
pals and alumni were also 
drafted in to add to the mix. 
A Clown's Heart kicks things 


off strongly with the solid wall 


of harmony barging out of the 
speakers and thumping you 
around the ears to make sure 
you are awake and ready for 
this. The Wilderness tells the 
tale of a hike in the Rockies to 
Stanley Glacier they once took 
on a day off at the Canmore 
Festival. The deep impression 
the magnificent Canadian 
wilderness had on these Brits is 
obvious in the reverence of the 


lyrics. Lay Your Dreams Down 


Gently has an anthemic quality 


and is greatly enhanced by 
fine duet singing from Rowan 
Godel. Alan Prosser contributes 
a rewrite of the Trad chestnut 
Once I Had a Sweetheart, 
which benefits from the reinter- 
pretation from a male perspec- 
tive. So the final verdict? A bit 
of folk, a lot of rock, and plenty 
of punch. Should do well. 

— By Tim Readman 


Jericho Road (Stony Plain Records) 

The simple act of listen- 
ing to this man's voice as he 
plies his gospel-tinged blues 
and gentle folk music is to 
be deeply soothed. Born of 
music royalty, the son of Leon 
Bibb has rested on nobody's 
laurels — cementing his own 
reputation with a very personal 
documentation of music on 
what appears to be a relentless 
schedule. Stripped down and 
simple is what he does best, 
presenting his blend of folk and 
blues with equal parts gospel 
and soul. Yet, recent explo- 
rations into the depths of his 
roots, whether they take him 
deeper down the gospel mine or 
closer to Mother Africa, have 


yielded a more complex hybrid 
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which all comes together on 
Jericho Road. The initial track, 
Drinking Gourd, pours like a 
hypnotic, liquid medicine from 
your speakers while his own 
(of the 15 tracks here, all but 
two are originals or co-writes) 
Freedom Train subtly adds 
vibrant percussion, gentle 
electric guitar and outspoken, 
backing vocalists lending it a 
powerful African energy. With 
Let the Mothers Step Up, Bibb 
slides the bar forward with an 
uplifting, soulful folk-pop high- 
light, introducing a full band 
sound with funky background 
singers (Linda Tillery, Tammi 
Brown), electric guitar and a 
powerful chorus for a strong, 
positive feel that recalls Curtis 
Mayfield. Press replay. African 
elements continue the journey 
on Have A Heart, adding hints 
of kora and strings plus that 
same irrepressible Mayfield 
touch, bolstered by a rich bank 
of backup vocalists, including 
Ruthie Foster. In other words, 
Bibb has transitioned away 
from the lonely blues singer he 
never really was. His church 
has grown to reach out to cure 
the world’s ills and his open 


approach to world music pro- 
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vides a welcome detour, if 
not enhanced direction, as he 
continues to bridge multiple 
musical boundaries with his 
singular storytelling ability 
and his distinctively compas- 
sionate, self-assured voice. 
From the hopeful stance of 
The Right Thing with its del- 
icate percussion, African-es- 
que acoustic guitar, colourful 
bass (Victor Wooten) and 
Paris Renita’s lithe backup 
vocals to the more familiar, 
hypnotic charm of Death 
Row Blues (with tasteful ac- 
companiment from multi-in- 
strumentalist/producer Glen 
Scott and Grant Dermody’s 
always-haunting harp), Eric 
Bibb can do no wrong. With 
the bonus/closing track, 
Nanibali, positioned to 
underline Bibb’s buoyant 
prayer to “celebrate unity, 
understanding and love 
between all members of the 
global community”, he goes 
further than most to adding 
illumination to a brighter 
path worth the taking. 

— By Eric G. Thom 


Charlie Mussel- 
white 
Juke Joint Chapel (Henrietta Records) 

Juke Joint Chapel is as 
real as the Shack Up Inn 
this album was recorded 
at in Clarksdale, MS —and 
the authentic blues Charlie 
Musselwhite rips into across 
these dozen live tracks is as 
real as it gets. Musselwhite’s 
been a fixture, if not a pillar, 
of the blues community 
since the virtuosic harpist 
first hit the scene back in 
267: 

Over time, he's only be- 
come more valuable to that 
same community —trans- 
forming his smooth, tasteful 
style while keeping it current 
through genre blending 
or smart collaborations. 


Initially, this show takes 
some time to get rolling but, 
between the sweet sounds 
of Musselwhite's harp and 
his band (June Core, drums; 
Matt Stubbs, guitar; Mike 
Phillips, bass), lift off begins 
as Stubbs's guitar comes out 
of its box for Jake Harris's 
Roll Your Money Maker. 
The party kicks into higher 
gear with Musselwhite's 
own lead on Tony Joe 
White's As the Crow Flies, 
revealing Core's propulsive 
drumming as secret weapon, 
constantly turning up the 
heat. The hyper treatment of 
Little Walter's /t Ain't Right 
serves as a high point, the 
song exploding with energy 
and drive, laced by Stubbs's 
and Musselwhite's scorching 
solos, paced by a completely 
in-synch rhythm section. 
Musselwhite's own 
Strange Land shows him 
in good voice while his 
larger-than-life slabs o' blues 
harmonica bring religion to 
the chapel. His River Hip 
Mama is a grinding boogie, | 
melted butter in the hands 
of Musselwhite and Stubbs 
while the stunning, Bra- | 
zilian-flavoured Feel It In 
Your Heart demonstrates the | 
master’s flair for applying — | 
a global perspective to 
his Chicago-born roots as 
his able band proves what 
they’re made of. Closing out 
on Duke Pearson’s Cristo 
Redentor, the listener is 
treated to its loving care by 
Musselwhite and company 
as his patented harp under- 
lines it, his signature song, 
with appropriate reverence. 
As live, spontaneous, and 
magical as a true juke-joint 
experience, Juke Joint Chap- | 
el is one trip to church that | 


just might see you find true 
redemption. | 
— By Eric G. Thom 


Rosanne Cash 
The River & The Thread (Blue Note Records) 
As is befitting a disc on Blue 
Note Records, The River & The 
Thread, Rosanne Cash’s first 
disc in four years, is a classic. 
Centered around her voice, 
her writing, and her husband/ 
producer/arranger’s guitar, this 
gem of a disc also makes use 
of a small group of talented 
friends who all contribute their 
own facets to the jewel. Tony 
Joe White and Gabe Witcher 
(The Punch Brothers), John 
Paul White (The Civil Wars), 
Derek Trucks, John Prine, Al- 
lison Moorer, Amy Helm, Kris 
Kristofferson, Rodney Crowell 
(who co-writes one song) and 
Corey Chisel are all featured. 
The result is a disc rich in 
voice, instrumentation and feel. 
The proceeds have a distinctly 
southern feel and are steeped in 
most of the styles of that region 
from blues and jazz to country 
and gospel. Yet the infiuences 
are never forced, emerging nat- 
urally from the tone of the song 
and the honest backgrounds 
of the players to cohere into a 
heartfelt whole. There are only 
11 tracks but the disc packs 
more punch and power than any 
with twice the material. 


— By Barry Hammond 


Duane Andrews and 
Craig Young 
Charlie’s Boogie (independent) 

Take two extraordinary 
guitarists from Newfoundland, 
one (Duane Andrews) playing 
a Selmer-style gypsy guitar, the 
other (Craig Young) country 
picking on a big Martin, and 
let them start playing together 
on a mix of Newfoundland 
fiddle tunes, country classics, 
and original compositions, and 
you get a special kind of guitar 
magic. 

Leading off with the tradi- 
tional tunes, Old Boney/Good 
Morning You Would Like Some 
Tea, the duo progresses to 
Tennessee Blues, Joe Batt’s Arm 
Longliners, The Maid Behind 
the Bar, The Supermoon Rag (a 
Django-esque piece by Duane 
Andrews), Cat's in the Bag (a 
virtuoso picking piece by Craig 
Young), The D-18 Song (with 
vocals), Babik, Kelly Russel's 
Reel, Port Tobacco, Confessin’, 
and finishing with Charlie’s 
Boogie. 

You'll find this CD tends 
to stay in your player to be 
listened to over and over. A 
picker's delight— the interplay 
between the two guitar styles is 
sheer fun. Not to be missed. 

— By Gene Wilburn 
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Eliza Gilkyson 
The Nocturne Diaries (Red House Records) 
Austin’s Eliza Gilkyson has 
had a lot of tong nights lately, 
as chronicled in the songs on 
her latest album, which gathers 
up the kinds of thoughts that 
fall upon a gifted singer/song- 
writer long after lights-out. But 
far from narrowing her lyrical 
focus, the concept opens out 
into myriad profound tangents. 
Abetted by sympathetic co-pro- 
ducer/sideman Cisco Ryder, 
Gilkyson deftly frames dark 
thoughts, existential qualms, 
dubious longings and doubts 
about the essential goodness of 
humanity in carefully wrought 
poetic vignettes, whether she’s 
ruing the life lessons that took 
too long to learn (Midnight 
Oil), pondering a teenage time 
bomb’s revenge fantasies (An 
American Boy) or recounting 
the dreams of a coming deluge 
that prompted Noah to build 
his boat (The Ark), imbuing 
the scenario with shades of our 
own looming climate catastro- 
phe. But even the darkest 
night gives way to dawn and 
Gilkyson infuses her nocturnal 
musings with hope, as when she 
repurposes the trad chesnut Eli- 
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za Jane to count her blessings 

amid the chaos, abetted by Rich 

Brotherton’s cheery mandolin. 
— By Scott Lingley 


Quartette 
Rocks and Roses/20 Years Of Quartette 
(Outside Music) 

This release is both a new 
milestone in the career of this 
four-woman group, who have 
been recording since 1994, and 
a celebration of those 20 years. 
The first disc is a new recording 
by Sylvia Tyson, Cindy Church, 
Gwen Swick, and Caitlin 
Hanford and the second disc is 
a greatest-hits collection from 
those 20 years, which includes 
original member Colleen Peter- 
son, whose untimely 1996 loss 
ushered Gwen Swick into the 
collaboration. There are plenty 
of vocal riches on either disc 
and what began as a songwrit- 
ing circle among friends has 
evolved into one of the most 
respected acts in Canadian mu- 
sical history, almost overshad- 
owing their stellar solo careers. 
The liveliest tune on the first 
disc is Sylvia Tyson’s Arkansas 
Travelogue and the loveliest 
has got to be their version of 
Gordon Lightfoot’s Song for a 
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Winter Night. You can take 
your pick from any of the 
greatest hits but the gorgeous 
Spring of '45 and jazzy A 
Love That Just Won't Stray 
by Caitlan Hanford and John 
Sheard, or Cindy Church's 
plaintive / Don't Want To 
Cry are personal favourites. 
A two-disc musical feast. 

— By Barry Hammond 


The Melodic 
Effra Parade (Anti-) 

U.K. folk act The Melodic 
have realized the nifty trick 
on Effra Parade of fashion- 
ing something that sounds at 
once homemade and exotic. 
Liner notes detail numerous 
acoustic living-room record- 
ing sessions around London 
(and a bit in Wales), with 
numerous guests chipping 
in their instrumental skills 
for "little or no money". The 
unaffected vocals of Huw 
Williams and Anna Schmidt ` 
weave memorable, hushed 
refrains over gentle, loping 
rhythms and melodic lines 
seemingly borrowed from 
African music — in fact, the 


harp-like Malian kora plays 
a prominent part in creating 
jaunty, jangly backdrops to 
tunes like Imperfect Time 
and Plunge. Familiar as the 
individual parts sound, the 
way they come together is 
entirely original and, in plac- 
es, unexpectedly affecting, 
as on the bittersweet Ode to 


Victor Jara or the wry, reg- — 
gae-tinged Watch the World 
Turn Blue.'The band almost | 
comes across as too polite | 
and self-effacing to take the _ 
world by storm but, armed | | 
with a singular, winning 
sound like this, one never 
can tell. 

— By Scott Lingley 


Del Barber 
Prairieography (True North Records) 

It might be that Winnipeg 
Skyline just didn't have the, 
right resonance, or maybe | 
Barber just wanted to tip his 
hat to Ian Tyson, but it turns 
out that the title Prairieog- 
raphy really does sum up 
Del Barber’s “gone country” 
fourth effort. The Manitoba 
singer/songwriter already 
has the kind of unaffected 
delivery that old-school 
country demands, even if 
his voice isn’t quite as rough 
around the edges as a song 
like Living With a Long Way 
to Go might call for. 

He’s not aping any 
particular style, mind you, 
just using those mid-tempo 
Nashville grooves to tell 
stories specific to his home: 
unlikely love sprouting in 
the most humdrum of places 
(Peter and Jenna Lee), bad 
decisions made during hard 
times (Yellowhead Road), 
small town ennui (Arian- | 
na). Country Girl has more 
than a little Corb Lund in 


it, right down to an appearance 
by Lund’s guitarist, Grant 
Siemens; a good followup to 
2012’s sparser Headwaters and 
a smart direction for Barber to 
take. 

— By Tom Murray 


Leon Redbone 
Flying By (August Records) 

There aren’t a lot of surprises 
to be found in a Leon Redbone 
album, and Flying By doesn’t 
attempt to change the trend. 
It's about what you'd expect 
from the singer, who has been 
circling through variations on 
pre-war blues, New Orleans 
jazz, folk and Tin Pan Alley 
standards since he grabbed Bob 
Dylan's attention in the early 
*70s. What you get with Flying 
By is Redbone in fine crooning 
form (When the Lights Are Soft 
and Low, But Where Are You), 
some finely wrought early jazz 
(Police Dog Blues, I'll See You 
In My Dreams), and lots of 
expert playing by a band made 
up of members of "20s and '30s 
musical specialists Vince Gior- 
dano and the Nighthawks, plus 
ragtime pianist Paul Asaro. 

— By Tom Murray 


White Ash Falls 
Over the Night (Light Organ Records) 
Vancouver's Andy Bishop 
continues to straddle the folk, 
psych, and country line with 
another set of delicate yet 
oddly intense tunes, this time 
helped along by an array of 
quality collaborators, including 
members of Yukon Blonde 
and Rah Rah. Lots of weird, 
woozy delay pedal moments 
leaking through the honky 
tonk vibe (Want It Bad), some 
hints of Appalachian gospel 
(Running Scared), and a little 
bit of Crazy Horse stagger and 
swagger to suit Bishop's Neil 
Young-ish croon (Linger On). 
You can somehow even hear 
the ghost of Black Mountain in 


Steve Dawson 


these songs, perhaps leaking in 
from producer Colin Stewart. 
Definite '70s country-rock vibe 
happening here, though not 
one that leads anywhere near 
The Eagles; consider Over the 
Night to be a side path from an 
alternative reality, one where 
Nashville was overtaken by 
cosmic cowboys. 

— By Tom Murray 


Steve Dawson 
Rattlesnake Cage (Black Hen Music) 

Now settled for the long haul 
in Nashville, ex- Vancouverite 
Steve Dawson is both smack 
dab in the heart of the industry 
beast and the region he's been 
immersed in for a good chunk 
of his musical life. Luckily for 
us he appears to be ignoring 
the beast and continuing on his 
sonic journey through acoustic 


Americana, nodding at the likes 


of Mississippi John Hurt, John 
Fahey, and Leo Kottke along 
the way. Using a few different 
guitars and a single Neumann 
M49 microphone, he works his 
way through various genres, 


bending them and twisting them 


out of shape and into his own 


personal sound. There's ragtime 


(J.R. Lockely's Dilemma), 
some jaunty blues (The Altar 
at Center Raven) and a whole 


lot of bewilderingly intricate 

fingerpicking that will have you 

doubting what you’re hearing. 
— By Tom Murray 


MonkeyJunk 
All Frequencies (Stony Plain Records) 
Ottawa’s favourite sons seem 
at a crossroads with the release 
of their fourth album. They’ ve 
worked hard to develop a 
distinctive blues sound, unlike 
the competition, yet they seem 
pressured to change it. Born 
with all the right ingredients 
from the get-go, Steve Mar- 
riner’s vocals and harmonica 
define the band, while Tony D’s 
guitar technique has long raised 
eyebrows. One man rhythm 
section Matt Sobb, covers all 
percussion while spelling off 
the bass parts in conjunction 
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with Marriner’s baritone guitar 
and B3 contributions. Together 
they can out-swamp any bay- 
ou-based band or rock the blues 
on both electric and acoustic 
fronts, revising the very defini- 
tion of the blues along the way 
— applying elements of soul, 
funk and whatever-works-best. 
Yet All Frequencies begins on 
an awkward note, You Make A 
Mess scoring poorly, despite its 
scorching guitar and funky un- 
derpinnings. Right From Wrong 
corrects this shortcoming on 

its convincing bed of B3, harp, 
standout guitar, strong vocal 
and overall attitude. The lone 
cover on the disc is also its best 
track, thanks to the late Bobby 
Charles. Why Are People Like 
That? enjoys a processed voice, 
heavy baritone guitar line, 
sweeping harp and beefy drum 
track — all slowed down and 
sleazy, finished off with Tony’s 
slide attack to sink its ragged 
barbs. To follow it with Je Nah 
Say Kwah is a stumper — it's 
simply bad, in two official 
languages. Likewise, the use of 
air raid sirens in Sirens in the 
Night sets up a dark, foreboding 
promise that simply isn't kept. 
However, Once Had Wings 

is prime MonkeyJunk — what 
they do best. Blues with a twist, 
playing off Marriner's quality 
vocals, Tony D's stellar guitar 
and Sobb's fat-bottomed drums. 
Followed by What I Got To 
Give provides a one-two punch: 
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Tony D’s beefy slide accen- 
tuating Marriner's soulful 
vocal as Sobb holds down 
the fort. Otherwise, the one- 
off sound experiments don't 
work. Attempts to change 
what they do only sacrifices 
what they already have. 
Which is to say, change is 
good. But not this much at 
once. 

— By Eric G. Thom 


Sean Pinchin 
Rust Bucket (Independent) 

Despite never having heard 
of this fellow Torontonian, 
there's no question he's been 
working hard and taking 
notes. Rust Bucket is one 
surprising blues release — 
fresh, vibrant, and oozing 
with personality. Referred 
to as his *new album" (I 
can't find his *old album" 
for reference), know that 
Rust Bucket is a robust, 
National Steel guitar attack, 
engineered for exceptional 
separation. Pinchin peaks 
with 10, hard-hitting origi- 
nals to make the most of his 
soft, elfin-edged voice and 
powerful, driving, full-bod- 
ied guitar. The fact that 
Steve Strongman is credited 
with additional guitar (and 
harp) on a lone track may 
provide some context for 


en Complete Fool, Pinchin 
proves a newfound force 
to be reckoned with. The 
brilliant Coming Home, 
an anthemic blues ballad, 
provides the disc's highlight, 
however the workout with 
Strongman on J Wanna Stay 
In Bed reveals traditional 
leanings loaded with equal 
potential. These songs are 
solid, his guitar playing is 
exceptional, and his slightly 
pinched vocals grow on 
you in short order. Refer- 
ence points fall somewhere 
between Chris Whitley and 
Kelly Joe Phelps although, 
at the heart of it, he’s —com- 
paratively —a rocker. Rust 
Bucket works and works 
well, each original composi- 
tion standing tall. The only 
question is, where has some- 
one this good been hiding 
all this time? This release 
should prove a career-maker. 
— By Eric G. Thom 


Sugar Brown 
Sugar Brown’s Sad Day 
Featuring Bharath Rajakumar and 
Ben Caissie (Independent) 

Sugar Brown’s sad day 
can have nothing to do with 
the release of this brilliant 
debut. In fact, he’s got plenty 
to be happy about, as do 
we. Originally from Ohio, 


born of Japanese and Korean | 
parents, he might just as well | 
have come from Chicago's 
south side. In fact, he did. | 
Once a member of Tail 
Dragger’s backup band, The 
La-Z-Boys, turns out he did — 
do time in Chicago, serving 
with such bluesmen as 
Little Mack Simmons, Dave © 
Myers, and Willie Kent 
along the way. With Tail 
Dragger’s appointment to 
the Big House, Sugar Brown | 
(born Ken Kawashima) 
left town for Japan, finally 
transplanting to Toronto 


the head-turning surprise 
and overall quality of this 
record. With nominal backup 
from bassist Mark McIntyre, 
drummer Adam Warner, and 
keyboardist/producer Rob 
Szabo, Pinchin's ace-in-the- 
hole (aside from his guitar 
and vocal skills) comes in 
the form of blending the 
three-dimensional backup 
vocals of Emma-Lee into his 
sound. 


From the jaw-dropping 
opening track of Broke 
Down Automobile to the 
highway-paced, slide-driv- 
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in '02. Kawashima clearly 
favours those old days and their 
old ways, choosing to record 
this 15-song release live into 
a mono recorder. The result is 
a soft, far-away sound loose- 
ly recalling the ambience of 
early Chess recordings as this 
3/4-piece runs through a tasty 
collection of traditional songs, 
sturdy originals and surprising 
covers. 

The power of Little Walter 
covers on YouTube connected 
SB to Bharath Rajakumar and 
his Rhythm Four and, six years 
later, he drove to Montreal to 
record an album with players 
who, despite their unfamiliari- 
ty, seemed “like talking to old 
friends". With Bharath on harp 
and guitar, maracas, and backup 
vocals, Ben Caissie covering 
drums and acoustic bass, and 
Zak Izbinsky adding guitar to 
Sugar Brown's own, the results 
are surprising. If you struck out 
to sound vintage, it would never 
sound this naturally old-school. 
Blessed with an authentic, 
blues-soaked voice, his own 
Grim Reaper sounds as august 
as Floyd Jones's Stockyard 
Blues despite the 60-plus years 
difference. Dark, gloomy, yet 
somehow upbeat and rejuvenat- 
ing, Sugar Brown truly fell out 
of a time machine as evidenced 
by covers of Elmore James's 
Fishman's Blues or It Hurts Me 
Too. 

Compare and contrast these 
with his artful reinvention of 
Muddy's Rollin' and Tumblin' 
and his own Volcano Woman 
and you start to get a handle 
on this colourful, chameleonic 
character. Lest he be premature- 
ly typecast, his surprising cover 
of the Velvet Underground's 
Run Run Run reveals an eclec- 
tic spirit imbued with a sense 
of humour and an appreciation 
for a timeless song. This is raw 
yet soulful blues, boiled down 
to its essence. Truly one of the 


best releases I’ve heard this 

year— and to realize it’s Cana- 

dian-made is an added bonus. 
— By Eric G. Thom 


Tinariwen 
Emmaar (Anti-) 

By now the story of Tinari- 
wen's coming together as a 
band— a band of revolution- 
aries—is well known. Motivat- 
ed not by a desire to get rich or 
get girls, the band is the best- 
known voice of the Tamashek 
people, nomadic herders of the 
Sahara whose traditional routes 
and resources have been cut 
up and wiped out by modern 
national boundaries. 

While Tinariwen sings contin- 
uously of their beautiful desert 
and the culture their people 
have created over hundreds of 
years, this time out the new 
album Emmaar (Gathering) 
was recorded in a different des- 
ert, Joshua Tree in California. 
Tinariwen's home in north Mali 
is now a shifting battleground 
of Malian government soldiers, 
French troops, and al-Qaeda- 
linked Islamist militias. 

In recording Emmaar, the 
group was joined by several 
American musicians: guitarists 


Josh Klinghoffer from the Red 
Hot Chili Peppers and Matt 
Sweeney from Chavez, and by 
Nashville fiddler Fats Kaplin. 
Guitarist Eyadou Ag Leche de- 
scribed the recording process: 
“We think that the air is differ- 
ent; the moods are different. We 
watched western movies and 
ate burritos." 

Whatever the diet during the 
recording sessions, the essential 
Tinariwen sound is intact and 
characteristic as in the band's 
previous five albums. Tempos 
range from drifting to driving 
but the hypnotic swirl of guitars 
is a constant. 

Ag Leche continues: “The 
new songs talk about what we 
feel today; Tuareg issues, the 
need to be recognized by the 
administration of our country." 
The lyrics of Toumast Tincha 
proclaim, "The ideals of the 
people have been sold cheap. 
A peace imposed by force is 
bound to fail and gives way to 
hatred". 

Sung in Tamashek, it is easy 
to fall under the undulating 
sway of Tinariwen's music, but 
its ongoing declaration of the 
Tuareg struggle, and now the 
mortal danger of being a musi- 
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cian in Islamist territory, are the 
band's raison d'étre. Emmaar 
is a sad, angry, and beautiful 
album. 

— By Lark Clark 


Andy Statman 
Superstring Theory (Shefa Records) 
Andy Statman has long had 
weaknesses for altered scales 
and oldtime rock n'roll. There 
aren't many mandolinists who 
are equally inspired by both 
John Coltrane and The Ven- 
tures, but there you have it. 
Statman, of course, may 
be just be one of the most 
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technically proficient and 
imaginative musicians any- 
where. Known as widely for 
his work on the clarinet as 


well as mandolin, recipient 
of prestigious awards for 

his efforts to revive klezmer 
music and one of the most 
amazing bluegrass musicians 
to come out of America, he 
has performed with everyone 
from Bob Dylan to Itzchak 
Perlman to Jerry Garcia. 

On his latest 12-song 
effort, Statman adds blue- 
grassers Tim O’Brien and 
Michael Cleveland to his 
regular sidemen, bassist Jim 


Whitney and drummer Larry 
Eagle. The result is perhaps 
the most widely accessible 
Statman album, although 

it doesn’t confine him in 
any box. Even on a pretty 
straight reading of Valens’s 
Come On Let's Go, Stat- 
man manages to go on an 
edgy atonal foray in a ’50s 
rock’n’roll song. His poly- 
rhythmic chopping over a 


Slivovitz will definitely grab 
your attention, while Waltz 
for Ari just might be the 
prettiest thing since he wrote 
Flatbush Waltz 30 years ago. 
He saves his clarinet until 
the last cut, Brooklyn, Lon- 
don, Rome, and it’s definite- 
ly worth the wait. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Ventures drum beat in Surfin’ 


Beppe Gambetta 
The American Dream (Gadfly) 

Beppe Gambetta, the Gen- 
oese guitarist extraordinaire 
with a love for American 
roots music, has released 
The American Dream, a 
fresh interpretation of Amer- 
ican country guitar picking 
pieces. Gambetta, who has 
shared workshop stages with 
Don Ross, Don Mcrary, and 
Doc Watson, is well known 
to Canadian festival attend- 
ees for his fresh and subtle 
interpretations of standards 
as well as for his original 
compositions. 

The American Dream 
begins with one of Gambet- 
ta's original pieces called 
Acadian Dream, a melan- 
cholic composition that 
could serve as a Ken Burns 
soundtrack on the history of 
Louisiana Acadians. Soon 
after comes another original 
composition, the quick-tem- 
po, playful Chipmunk, based 
on watching an energetic 
chipmunk in action. Most 
of the album, however, is a 
retake of traditional tunes. 

In addition to a Delmore 
Brothers tribute called 
Delmore Brothers Med- 
ley, consisting of Brown's 


Ferry Blues and Nashville — 
| 


Blues, Gambetta lays down | 


his magic on tunes such as 
Handsome Molly, Reel de 


Pointe-Au-Pic, Lonesome Road 
Blues, Early Bluegrass Guitar 
Medley, ending with You Are 
My Sunshine. Gambetta does 
serviceable vocals on several of 
the tracks. If you enjoy subtle, 
beautiful, and rich guitar instru- 
mentals, The American Dream 
is guaranteed to please. 

— By Gene Wilburn 


Downchild Blues Band 
Can You Hear The Music (Linus) 

As much as they’re a beloved 
Canadian blues institution, you 
can’t help but wonder when 
the wheels will fall off entirely. 
Downchild treats their heritage 
as a given and too-rare live 
performances seem little more 
than something to do between 
fishing trips. Yet, they continue 
to release new material as they 
live off their reputation ... until 
now. Can You Hear The Music, 
their 17th release, changes ev- 
erything, underlining as it does 
the reasons why Canadians love 
them across the board. Eleven 
band originals put fresh gas in 
the tanks— great material, well- 
played and superbly delivered. 

Come to think of it, Z Need A 
Hat was a return to form but a 
few spins of the down *n” dirty 
I Need A Woman are all any 
dance floor needs to get the 
party started, featuring all the 
familiar elements: Chuck Jack- 


son’s smokin’ soulful pipes, 
the ever-tight horn section, the 
20-fingered Michael Fonfara, 
Walsh’s stinging slide, and the 
legendary rhythm section of 
Kendall-Fitzpatrick. Notable 
tracks include Blue Moon 
Blues, the notable departure 
of Jackson’s own Mississippi 
Queen (with sultry B3 from 
Fonfara, fuelled by Jackson’s 
seductive croon) and the 
rock-solid, gospel-tinged One 
In A Million, featuring great 
harmonies from the band. The 
pure jump energy of Fasten 
Your Seatbelt is vintage Down- 
child while the hard-rockin’ 
instrumental closing the album, 
Scattered, serves as a reminder 
of what these guys do best. 
More gold for Canada, it’s 
reassuring to know that—de- 
spite the passage of time and 
the inevitability of change 
(symbolized by the album’s 
smart, post-Sam’s cover art)— 
Downchild can still deliver the 
goods while opening a few new 
musical doors in the bargain. 
— By Eric G. Thom 


Sweet Alibi 
We’ ve Got To (Independent) 

Talent is not a problem for 
this Winnipeg trio of Jess Rae 


Ayre, Amber Rose Quesnel, and 
Michelle Anderson. The three 
women are accomplished vo- 


calists. If anything the problem 
might be identity. The disc hov- 
ers around somewhere between 
the clusters of folk, rock, pop, 
and even soul, dipping its toes 
in each but never really taking 
the plunge. 

In some artists, such a ten- 
dency indicates an attempt at 
universality or a refusal to be 
pinned down. Since this is only 
their second disc as a group, 
it may, in this case, indicate 
uncertainty of direction or even 
that they’re not experienced 
enough in any of these forms 
to know for certain what each 
flavour consists of. Even the 
lyrics seem ambivalent, such 
as in Hey, Hey where they sing 
about walking down an endless 
road: “so simple, so easy to 
lose your way / hey, hey what 
you gonna do with it?” . The 
most committed song on the 
disc, feeling-wise, is Deep, 
which seems appropriate, but 
even in this one they talk of not 
knowing what to do. Time will 
tell if they find a clear compass 
point for their abilities. 

— By Barry Hammond 
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Fred Eaglesmith 


Tambourine (Independent) 


Canada’s secret songwriting 
weapon continues on his very 
idiosyncratic musical path with 
a record that doesn’t harken 
back to anything in his exten- 
sive back catalogue so much as 
plumbs the depth of memories 
of growing up on AM radio 
in the mid *60s. That means 
there are a few soul ballads 
(That’s What You Do, Drunk 
Girl), a garage rock number 
with heavy Question Mark & 
the Mysterions vibes (Can't 
Dance) and more than a little 
of the ever-shifting tides of 
Tex-Mex and early rock'n'roll 
that you could still find sliding 
around commercial radio at the 
time. Which doesn’t mean that 
Eaglesmith is copping from 
Doug Sahm, Dylan or the Mys- 
terions; this still sounds like an 
Eaglesmith album, right down 
to the expected song about one 
of his favourite lyrical concerns 
(Train Wreck), done up in 
pumping Stax style. Yet another 
winner from the grumpiest man 
in show biz. 

— By Tom Murray 
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The Blue Warblers 
Birds (Independent) 

Ken & Brad Kolodner 
Skipping Rocks (Independent) 

So how do you like your 
oldtime music? Or, more spe- 
cifically, how stripped down do 
you like it. 

There's a plethora of music 
with frailing banjo and vocals 
that are high and lonesome. 
This Appalachia-inspired music 
has been around for more than 
a century but only in the past 
decade has it become embraced 
by the m.:sses, possibly because 
of its democratic simplicity, but 


Reviews 


D 2 
“The Blue Warblers 


that can vary. 

The Blue Warblers, a duo of 
well-known Yukon folksing- 
ers Kim Beggs and Natalie 
Edelson, is at the simple end. 
Beggs has a lovely voice you 
can listen to for a long time, 
and together they create some 
nice harmonies, although the 
instrumentation — especially 
Edelson's clawhammer banjo 
playing — is a little elementary 
for my taste. Some of their 
originals are catchy, especially 
Beggs's Catch His Eye. But 
despite the huge catalogue of 
Appalachian music, they didn't 


delve too deeply into it. Instead 
they cover songs that have been 
done to death, such as PI Fly 
Away, Dark Hollow, and, in my 
humble opinion, the worst song 
the Rolling Stones ever, ever 
wrote —the execrable Dead 
Flowers. 

On the more sophisticated 
side of the oldtime spectrum is 
the effort by father-son combi- 
nation of Ken and Brad Kolod- 
ner, who recorded this gem in 
their Baltimore, MD, house 
with the help of some musical 
friends. Ken is renowned in 
oldtime circles for his fiddle 
playing, as well as dexterity on 
the hammered dulcimer, which 
is not heard often enough in this 
genre but is part of the tradi- 
tion. Brad advances the family 
tradition with a lot of nifty 
clawhammer banjo playing. 
Almost entirely instrumental, 
the 15-song effort is a worthy 
combination of well-researched 
originals going back as far as 
the 1840s and well-composed 
originals. (Pd love to hear John 
Reischman playing Ken's tune, 
The Reunion.) This disc is the 
real thing, and could create new 
converts to oldtime music. 

— By Mike Sadava 
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Kat Danser 
Baptized By The Mud (outside) 

From the first time I witnessed 
Kat Danser perform, I knew 
she had something very special 
to offer. Authentic to the core, 
her blues comes from a specific 
place and Baptized by the Mud 
is as much a personal statement 
as it is the title of her fourth 
release. Produced by like-mind- 
ed spirit Steve Dawson, Danser 
has approached this next project 
completely unfettered and, true 
to her school, the recording is 
live and off-the-floor. The par- 
allels between where she's from 
and the source of the music 
inspired by the Delta are kept 
top-of-mind throughout her 
work. Under the general theme 
of baptism, a heavy gospel 
influence is a given and there's 
a looseness to the proceedings 
that may take some getting used 
to. Yet, the foreboding cauldron 
of dark and mysterious forces 
she brings to a boil is impres- 
sive—a catch-all of earthy 
instrumentation, moody vocal- 
izing, backup choruses, and her 
always-delicious slide guitar, 
aided and abetted by Dawson's 
own contributions. Soft, sinewy 
slide abounds on Sweet Baybay 


"Though her voice is her own 

— jazzy, urbane — her father's | 
sensibilities inform her every | 
performance." Rolling Stone | 


Centre for the Arts, Brock Universi | 
St. Catharines, Niagara Region, ON 


to Darryl Havers’s throwback 
electric piano and Geoffrey 
Hicks’s brushed percussion, 
while the sea of B3 and fat 
drums that anoint None of Us 
Are Free lifts the listener sky- 
ward. The title track is a high 
point—slightly off base with its 
quirky banjo, accordion, pedal 
steel, and twisted vocal. 

Crazy For You is a beautiful 
song, laced with slithery slide 
but suffering, sadly, from some 
seriously off-key vocals. Oh 
Mary Won't You Weep is equal 
parts eerie and joyful at once. 
Starting off with that signature, 
ghostly guitar and seductive 
slide to Dawson’s western 
backdrop, this is a spiritual with 
all the right moves. Danser’s 
seductive, lower key vocals 
are perfect for the mix, while 
the backup chorus adds depth 
and import, carried throughout 
by Jeremy Holmes’s wickedly 
warm basslines. 

Nothing At All is an uplifting 
reprieve while Ma Rainey’s 
jaunty Prove It On Me Blues 
approaches vaudeville— yet it’s 
the simplicity and jaw-shifting 
beauty of Danser’s acoustic 
touch and vocal on Hear Me 
Out, Think It Over that’s worth 
the admission price. Her clos- 
ing, authoritative take on Fred 
MacDowell’s You Gotta Move 
leaves the bayou on a celebra- 
tory high mark. All that and 
mood-perfect cover art makes 
for a most memorable jour- 
ney. Many chances taken but 
the returns are predominantly 
exhilarating. 

— By Eric G. Thom 


Rant Maggie Rant 
Untitled (Independent) 

Recorded live at Toronto’s 
Hugh’s Room, this unnamed 
green CD by the Stratford, ON, 
trio features Lindsay Schindler 
(fiddle, vocals), Glen Dias (lead 
vocals, recorder), and Barry 
James Payne (acoustic guitar, 


vocals). They are joined by a 
couple of special guests includ- 
ing a rhythm section for this St. 
Patrick's Day performance. No 
doubt if you were there, and 
soaking in the atmosphere and 
the Guinness, you had fun and 
rollicked along with the best 
of them. I can well imagine the 
scene, having played hundreds 
of gigs like this myself. Sitting 
in my living room and listening 
soberly, however, I am struck 
by the absence of originality, 
and find myself feeling sad 
and uninspired. It is thin fare I 
am afraid. Just in case you are 
unfamiliar with that expression, 
it means deficient in quality; 
lacking fullness or richness. 

— By Tim Readman 


Gavin Davenport 
The Bone Orchard (Haystack Records) 
Yorkshireman and Albion 
Band member Davenport 
's second album focuses on 
storytelling through both music 
and lyrics. It's obvious that he 
has approached the project with 
earnest intent and has worked 
hard to blend instrumentation, 
occasional samples, background 
effects, and vocal delivery to 
get the tales across. Each song 
is given quite different treat- 
ment. Fair Rosamund features 
dramatic strings, Creeping Jane 


Gavin BERnport A 3 
DORE | 


incorporates bluegrass style 
banjo, while Bold Dragoon uses 
the distinctive rasp of the hurdy 
gurdy. Wooden Swords and May 
Queens, features what sounds 
like a works brass band. 

Davenport himself sings and 
plays a host of instruments, 
including guitar, cittern, 
mandolin, and concertina. The 
results are varied. The spooky 
percussion and ethereal strings 
that introduce the opener 
Whitby Lad work well, whilst 
the spoken field recordings on 
Bone Orchard are intrusive 
and distracting. All in all it’s a 
patchy affair that disappoints 
and pleases in equal measure. 

— By Tim Readman 


Fearing & White 
Tea and Confidences (Lowden Proud Records) 
The eponymous Stephen (of 
Canada) and Andy (of Northern 
Ireland) take yet more time out 
from their prolific solo careers 
to follow up their 2011 duo 
debut, kicking things into gear 
early with the groovy We Came 
Together, which could serve 
as an ad jingle for the album 
at hand. That’s not to say it’s 
entirely representative of the 
music contained therein, which 
veers from pulsing folk-rock- 
ers a la Fearing (Secret of a 
Long Lasting Love) to wistful 


Reviews 


White-ian gambols (Think of 
Me Like Summer) and vice 
versa, though each tune takes 
advantage of the contrast 
between the former’s sonorous 
tenor and the latter’s boyish 
alto. At times, the mingling of 
talents seems a bit forced as on 
To the Great Unknown, with its 
tepid call-and-response verses, 
or Sanctuary, which doesn’t 
quite live up to the promise of 
its ballsy intro. Between two 
such eminent folk personages, 
though, you can count on them 
churning up some gems, like 
the album bookends Tomorrow 
Takes a Long Time and Eighth 
Wonder of the World. 

— By Scott Lingley 


Padraig Rynne 
Notify (Liosbeg Records) 

This is a fascinating mélange 
of electro-acoustic and Irish 
traditional music with chunks 
of pop, glitch music, U.K. 
garage, trip hop and who knows 
what else thrown in for good 
measure. In the wrong hands it 
would have been a disaster but 
these gents know how to keep 
it all together and the results are 
stunning. Rynne’s concertina, 
which featured so strongly in 
his earlier collaboration with 
Sylvain Barou and Dónal 
Lunny on his Triad album, is 
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still front and centre, bearing 
wonderful Irish melodies. 
Never has this instrument 
sounded so progressive, 
funky, and cool. Rynne's 
partner in crime, Tyler 
Duncan, adds tasteful guitar, 
programming, keyboards, 
samples, and percussion 
and is responsible for sound 
design. There are crazy, 
unpredictable time signa- 
tures such as 9/8, 11/8, 5/8 
and, just to keep you on your 
toes, 4/4. The playing is free 
and unrestricted and swings 
like a mother. Buy it! 

— By Tim Readman 


amonn Coyne and 


Kris Drever 
Story Map (Compass Records) 


Lau's Kris Drever (guitar, 
mandolin, vocals) has joined 
forces again with Éamonn 
Coyne (banjo, tenor guitar) 
for this wonderful collection 
of songs and tunes mainly 
from their native Scotland 
and Ireland, respectively. 
There are some impressive 
instrumentals. It kicks off 
with Drever's elegant guitar 
work on Mickey Finn's 
Air, followed by a Drever 
original, Goat Walk, which 
features guitar, fiddle, 
and banjo picking out the 
melody and ending with the 
rousing American Civil War 


tune Abe's Retreat. The Lau 
fans among you will already 
know that Kris Drever is 
also a very good singer, and 
he demonstrates this very 
ably on Farewell to Strom- 
ness and Isle of France, the 
latter being a particularly 
moving rendition of this 
convict ballad. There's some 
tasty guest appearances, 
too, including fiddler Simon 
Bradley and the marvellous 
Eliza Carthy, who sings on 


the aforementioned Farewell 


to Stromness, her vocals 
blending superbly with 
Drever. A winner. 

— By Tim Readman 


wingdamramblers 
Shed (Independent) 
Wingdamramblers Murray 
Boal and Bob Campbell, 
both longtime residents of 
the Cariboo region, which 
spans Quesnel, Williams 
Lake, 100 Mile House, and 


Wells, in the Central Interior | 


of B.C. Bob’s home is the 
historic gold mining town 
of Wells and Murray resides 
organically at Dragon Moun- 
tain Farm in the Quesnel 
River Valley. This charming 
CD is their second and it 
features Murray’s rural 
storytelling songs and Bob’s 
heartfelt, sometimes humor- 
ous songs. It’s an acoustic 


Kris Drever and Eamonn Coyne 


I 


The Head and the Heart 


record with folk, country, and 
bluegrass influences in evidence 
throughout. Their songs often 
describe life in the colourful 
Cariboo—like Murray’s old 
fave Company Town, which 
still resonates, especially on the 
heels of the recent lumber mill 
closures in their area. Other 
highlights are Never Too Old, 
Horselogger’s Waltz, and the 
ever-popular "dogs£*tseason". 
Like all smart songsmiths, these 
good old boys write and sing 
about what they know ... and 
do it very well indeed! 

— By Tim Readman 


Scott H. Biram 
Nothin' But Blood (Bloodshot) 

Scott H. Biram hails from 
Austin, TX. Nothin' But Blood, 
his ninth album and fifth on the 
Bloodshot label, is a melodic 
testimonial deserving of a huge 
Hallelujah! With a gravel- 
ly voice, a worn-out stomp 
board, masterful, edgy guitar 
arrangements, and a whole lot 
of passion, the one-man band 
delivers punked out sermons 
with the honesty and rawness of 
an old bluesman, the soul of a 
folk-rocker and the ferocity of a 
punker. Biram's gospel preach- 
es about life, love, and heart- 
ache with a sense of conviction 


and grittiness reminiscent of an 
early John Lee Hooker like in 
Back Door Man or the romping 
Alcohol Blues. However, it's 
not all fire and brimstone; 
Biram has a gentle, traditional 
folk side with the ballad Never 
Coming Home, a melancholy 
tale about the consequence of 
bad choices. Biram sings about 
life's experience and Nothin’ 
But Blood is a beautiful imbal- 
ance of sin and redemption. 

— By Phil Harries 


The Head and the 
Heart 
Let's Be Still (Sub Pop) 

Who could have guessed, 
20-plus years ago, when Sub 
Pop Records was inadvertently 
nursing grunge-rock towards 
cultural domination, that they 
would eventually become a 
cradle of immaculate, lushly 
realized American roots-pop 
you wouldn't think twice about 
playing for your dear old mom, 
e.g.: Iron & Wine, Fleet Foxes, 
The Shins, Band of Horses, 
and Seattle's The Head and the 
Heart. Soaring melodies shared 
between male and female voic- 
es, surging arrangements and 
just the right instrumentation 
seem second nature to The H & 
the H, who lay it on effortlessly 


over the course of 13 songs. 
But as the diversity of their 
label mates attest, they don't 
seem so much to be inhabiting a 
niche as carving it themselves, 
a quality they might share 
with proto-Sub Poppers of a 
more obstreperous stripe, even 
if Let's Be Still isn’t quite an 
era-defining cri de coeur like, 
say, Mudhoney's Touch Me, I'm 
Sick! . 

— By Scott Lingley 


Lydia Loveless 
Somewhere Else (Bloodshot) 
Twenty-three-year old Ohioan 
Lydia Loveless and her band 
mates, Ben Lamb on bass, Todd 
May on guitar and vocals, and 
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new drummer Nick German, 
have released their third full- 
length album, Somewhere Else. 
Ten songs, strikingly honest 
from a strong mind and soul. 
Lydia Loveless has a beautiful 
voice, with hints of Lucin- 
da Williams in the opening 
alt-country track Really Wanna 
See You, a rambunctious song 
of self examination and yearn- 
ing. Hurts So Bad, a heartfelt 
pain, with vibrato whispers of 
Stevie Nicks in its juxtapo- 
sition of lilting cadence and 
powerful vulnerability that is 
morosely beautiful. Somewhere 
Else has flowing harmonies of 
aching country to pop-like Wine 
Lips, with a brilliant Belle and 
Sebastian country undertone, a 
clever, flirtatious song of slight- 
ly drunken lust. Somewhere 
Else is a bright and insightful 
listen — instrumentally and lyr- 
ically — and a resilient release 
for a broken heart! 

— By Phil Harries 


Leon Rosselson and 
Robb Johnson 

No Gods No Masters: Live in Concert 
(PM Press) 

Let's say you fancy heading 
out to your local folk club but 
you are snowed in. How about 
the next best thing? Sit back 
and take in the four hours of 
music on this two-DVD set, 
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in which two of Britain’s 
most interesting song- 
writers are captured live 
in Berkeley, CA. By way 
of introduction, Leon 
Rosselson has been a 
songwriter for 50 years. 
His literate songs, both 
personal and political, 

are humorous, insightful, 
and poignant. His best- 
known song is The World 
Turned Upside Down, 
made famous by Dick 
Gaughan and Billy Bragg. 
Robb Johnson is a school 
teacher and songwriter 
whose whimsical and 
topical songs have been 
popularized by the likes 
of Roy Bailey and Barb 
Jungr. The first DVD, 
Turning Silence into Song, 
is taken from a concert of 
their original songs. Their 
eloquent song introduc- 
tions and stories add to the 
charm of this collection. 
There’s also a bonus of 
three songs from a house 
concert, which includes 

a very funny rendition of 
Rosselson’s We Sell Ev- 
erything. On The Liberty 
Tree (Disc Two), the two 
songwriters collaborate 

in telling Tom Paine’s life 


- Story, using quotations 


from Paine’s writings, 
newspaper reports, letters, 
and other documents 

from his times. They add 
their own songs into the 
mix, celebrating Paine’s 
philosophical ideas and 
showing why they are still 
pertinent in this century. 
This is not slick, polished, 
expensively produced, or 
predictable. It is engaging 
and entertaining. Much 
like a night down at the 
folk club then ... but more 
appealing when the weath- 
er turns nasty! 

— By Tim Readman 
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Gordon Quinton 
A Guitar’s Story (Woodnight Records) 

Newfoundland guitarist 
and composer Gordon 
Quinton performs a de- 
lightful, energetic mix of 
original compositions and 
traditional folk melodies 
on his ninth solo album 
release, A Guitar’s Story. 
Featuring his self-taught 
finger-style arrangements 
on acoustic six-string, 
the album rolls through 
14 tracks of unmitigated 
exuberance. 

Quinton’s compositions 
include Rolling Train 
Breakdown, A Sailor’s Jig, 
Haystack Lament, Night 
of Shimmering Stars, and 
Quito’s Tune. His arrange- 
ments of traditional tunes 
include On Raglan Road, 
Merry Maiden Polka, 
House of the Rising Sun, 
Little Burnt Potato/Smash 
the Window, Amazing 
Grace, and Maid Behind 
the Bar/Sally Gardens. 

The recording itself 
emphasizes the guitar’s 
low and mid-range notes, 
slightly at the expense 
of the high notes, which 
sometimes get a little 
lost in the background. 
Nonetheless, the album 
dazzles with its virtuosity 
and sense of fun. 

— By Gene Wilburn 


The Devil Makes 
Three 
I’m A Stranger Here (New West Records) 
The strong sound of this 
band’s debut disc for New 
West Records is shaped by 
years of experience. Since 
their self-titled debut on 
Monkeywrench in 2002, 
the band released two 
independent recordings 
and re-released their debut 
plus two others (Do Wrong 
Right and Stomp and 
Smash, which takes its 
full jacket title from Frank 
Zappa’s Trouble Every 
Day) on Milan Records. 
Singer and guitarist Pete 
Bernhard also released 
two solo outings. Teamed 
with famed producer and 
guitarist Buddy Miller, 
the band of Bernhard, 
bassist Lucia Turino, and 
multi-instrumentalist 
Cooper McBean have 
forged a disc of haunted 
southern music, where 
religion mixes with magic 
and horror-film evil, drugs 
and violence. Part old- 
timey, country, bluegrass, 
and rockabilly, it’s vintage 
modern Americana that’s 
both danceable and 
story-telling cinematic at 
the same time. It evokes 
a range from tent revival 
meetings, urban school 
dances, and films like 


Night Of The Hunter. It’s load- 
ed with fine, memorable songs: 
Forty Days, Hallelu, Spinning 
Like A Top, Stranger and none 
that aren’t at least as good. A 
sharp package that should put 

| them on anybody’s map that 

| they weren't already on. 

— By Barry Hammond 


|, Leonard Sumner 
Leonard Sumner's Rez Poetry (Independent) 
A singer/songwriter and 

rapper from the Little Saskatch- 

ewan First Nation located in the 

Interlake Region of Manitoba, 

Leonard Sumner ignores all 

| genre rules on Rez Poetry, an 
introspective collection that 

| shows off budding lyrical skills 
and a talent for old-school 
country and wistful folk. 
Sumner also moves between 
the personal, confessional and 
even political with a disarming 
facility; he's at his sweetest 
on the album closer Northern 
Lights, his angriest on The One, 
and at his most forlorn on the 
piano-driven ballad Questions, 
but Rez Poetry has lots of little 
shining spots all through it. 
Tears and Time has a hint of the 
hip-hop he also likes to dabble 

| in, but it never sounds forced 

or showy, and What Becomes 

of the Broken Hearted serves 

notice to Jimmy Ruffin that 

| there may be another angle to 

that title. A solid debut. 

— By Tom Murray 


|. Si Kahn and the 
| Looping Brothers 
| Aragon Mill (Strictly Country Records) 

It was so fitting to receive an 
| album by Si Kahn the day after 
Pete Seeger died. Kahn has not 
achieved nearly the fame but he 
has the same level of political 
engagement as his late friend 
and activism colleague, writing 
folk songs for the common 
working man. 

Even if you haven't heard 
of Kahn, you're likely to have 


Leonard Summer 


heard songs like the title cut, 
with its chorus of *weave and 
spin," and Wild Rose of the 
Mountain. Actually music is 
almost a sideline for Kahn — 
much of his career has been 
centred around community 
activism, writing books about 
rabble rousing and threats to de- 
mocracy such as privatization. 
Kahn's lyrics come from the 
same place geographically 
as much of bluegrass music. 
But rather than romanticizing 
the coal-bearing mountains of 


Frahées Black 


Appalachia, he rails against 
the injustice heaped upon the 
people with the hope that there 
will be *no tar paper shacks 
in heaven". Musically, it's 
heartening to hear bluegrass 
well sung by Kahn and played 
intricately by the German-based 
Looping Brothers without faux 
accents and lyrics glorifying 
Jesus and the U.S.A., but as a 
sonic backdrop for Seeger's 
legacy. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Billy Cardine 
Six String Swing (Independent) 

Swing guitar on a Dobro? 
You bet! When internationally 
acclaimed Dobro player Billy 
Cardine and band start playing 
on Six String Swing, it'll be 
all you can do to sit still. With 
impeccable precision and style, 
the band swings through 11 
jazz numbers, five of them by 
Django Reinhardt. The band is 
tight. Band members include 
Billy Cardine on Dobro, Grant 
Gordy on guitar, Josh Pinkham 
on mandolin, Zach Page on 
upright bass, Jake Wolf on 
bass, and River Guerguerian on 
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percussion. 

If you're a fan of swing mu- 
sic, don't miss this one. You'll 
be playing it often. 

— By Gene Wilburn 


Frances Black 
Stronger (MRI/Compass Records) 

Irish singer Frances Black has 
a long and distinguished career, 
first with The Black Family, 
then with the band Arcady from 
1988 to 1992, and something 
like nine previous solo discs. 
This latest effort indeed has her 
sounding stronger than ever. 
She has a wonderfully clear 
voice with a slight vulnerable 
quaver that adds poignancy 
to an array of songs by the 
likes of Carole King, Sarah 
McLachlan, James Taylor, 
Sheryl Crow, Paul McCart- 
ney, Anna McGarrigle, and 
Richard Thompson. The disc 
is masterfully produced by Bill 
Shanley, who’s worked with 
her sister, Mary, as well as Ray 
Davies. He’s known as a great 
accompanist and it’s clearly 
evident on his multi-instrumen- 
tal work here, which supports 
her admirably and yet is never 
intrusive, allowing her to shine. 
A disc any fan of singers would 
be proud to own. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Delbert & Glen 
Blind, Crippled & Crazy (New-West) 

If you missed this pair record- 
ing back in "72 and 773, you've 
got some homework to do. But 
start here with this exceptional 
recording as Delbert McClin- 
ton and Glen Clark —two tall 
Texans and longtime pals — 
combine their skills to create 
a powerful record that's as fun 
to listen to as it was to make, 
judging from their chemistry 


together. Country, blues, rock, 
and soul meld together in this 
12-track recording as both tal- 
ents take turns leading and sup- 
porting each other, all the while 
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sounding as relaxed and com- 
fortable together as they did 40 
years prior. The locked groove 
of the tongue-in-cheek Been 
Around A Long Time proves 
that McClinton—the most 
distinctive voice of the two—is 
in prime form while Bruce Katz 


and Kevin McKendree trade off 
on standout piano that drives 
that ho tonk, roadhouse 
spirit thai motivates both 
ers. Gary Nicholson plays 
aji le in this mix, given 


conection with McClinton, 
idding songwriting chops to 
he duo. Glenn Clark takes an 
pressive lead on World of 
rt while McClinton’s gritty 
armonica hits home as Bob 
and Anson Funderburgh 
d substantial guitar leads 
ughout the project. 
his is a combination where 
th artists push themselves 
d the results speak for them- 
he world needs more 


c Thom 
Jaig Kawa Brass 
Ban 
Jance of t > Cobra (Riverboat) 
Ariotor brass band from Ra- 


jastan in northwest India, they 
represent a brass band tradition 
with roots in the old colonial 
British army bands and street 
performers of India. They con- 
tinue to be very popular in India 
today, often heard at weddings, 
oirths, religious festivals, and 
public celebrations. 

The Jaipur Kawa Brass Band 
is led by tabla player Hameed 
(Kawa) Khan. He has assem- 
bled a talented group that 
not only includes trumpets, 
trombones, euphoniums, and 
clarinets but dancers, sword 
swallowers, and acrobats. 

This stage show is a import- 

ant part of their performance, 
which sadly is missing in this 
recording (maybe this should be 
a DVD?). 


The Roma (Gypsy) musicians 
of this group have much in 
common with their brass-band 
cousins in Eastern Europe but 
with melodies drawn upon 
Rajastani folk music, as well 
as the pop songs of Bollywood 
and well beyond. 

Hindustani classical in- 
struments are also added on 
some songs including sitar 
and sarangi, as well as electric 
bass, accordion, keyboards, and 
jaw's harp, adding different 
dimensions to the music. This is 
outdoor, boisterous music, not 
for intimate quiet reflection, but 
for a fun night out. 

— By Jonathan Kertzer 


Various Artists 
Inside Llewyn Davis (Nonesuch) 

If you haven't seen this won- 
derful film by now, you really 
ought to get out more. Loosely 
based on Dave Van Ronk's 
posthumous memoir, The May- 
or of MacDougal Street, Inside 
Llewyn Davis is set in the 
bars and coffee houses around 
Greenwich Village when the 
urban folk revival first took a 
foothold. Befitting the set lists 
once taped to the floors of these 
hovels, this soundtrack features 
such traditional thoroughbreds 
as The Death of Queen Jane, 
Hang Me, Oh Hang Me, Green, 


Green Rocky Road and The 
Roving Gambler as well as 
immortal originals that include 
Tom Paxton's The Last Thing 
On My Mind, Ewan MacColl's 
Shoals of Herring, Hedy West's 
Five Hundred Miles and Bren- 
dan Behan's The Auld Triangle. 
As always, Burnett has sur- 
rounded himself with a crack- 
erjack cast of musicians: Nancy 
Blake, Daith Sproule, The 
Punch Brothers, Chris Thile and 
John Cohen. While much of the 
mainstream media has focussed 


on the inclusion of celebs’ 
Justin Timberlake and Marcus 
Mumford, actor Oscar Isaac 
steals the spotlight hands down. 
His fine, fine interpretations of 
much of the traditional material 
truly impresses. The fly in the 


ointment here, though, is the 
utterly grating Please Mr. Ken- 
nedy — granted, an important 
part of the film but a complete 
irritant as a stand-alone track. 
Whatever, Inside Llewyn Davis 
ought to do for folk music what 
O' Brother Where Art Thou? 
did for bluegrass. 

— By Roddy Campbell 


Nudie 
Remember This (Nudiemusic) 

This young P.E.I. singer 
(originally from Ontario) harks 
back to a time when singers 
stood up, planted themselves, 
and sang songs which were 
melodic and told stories. It was 
a time when early rock’n’roll 
and country weren’t that far 
apart, though they thought they 
were. Artists like Del Shannon, 
Jim Reeves, Ray Price, or even 
Billy J. Kramer come to mind. 
Nudie (who we assume takes 
his name from Nudie Cohn, 
a.k.a. Nuta Kotlyarenko, the 
Ukraine-born, American tailor 
who designed and made the 
elaborate rhinestone suits that 
many country singers of those 
early days wore) is cut from 
that same cloth. Having left 
Nudie and The Turks (who 
recorded two discs in 2006 and 
2008 and played on bills with 
the likes of Willie Nelson and 
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met George Jones) in 2012, he’s 
now embarked on a solo career. 
Even with a guest vocal on Zf 
A Heart Could Tell by Molly 
Rankin, it’s one of those solo 
male discs with simple but in- 
teresting lyrics, sharp, twanging 
guitars, snappy echoing drums, 
aching roiling keyboards, deep 
emotions stoically contained but 
pushing the lyric heroically for- 
ward. Some great tunes, includ- 
ing My Sweet Ache, You Try To 
Be Right, and Fiona, where the 
singer takes full advantage of 
the moans included in the girl’s 
name. The backing musicians 
aren't credited but are great. 
There's some definite juke box 
material in this fine stuff. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Niamh Dunne 
Portraits (Independent) 

Beoga's fiddler and singer 
Niamh Dunne steps to the 
forefront for this solo release, 
accompanied by some fine 
musicians including Caitriona 
McKay and Lunasa's Trevor 
Hutchinson. Beoga's own Sean 
Og Graham plays guitar and 
did a fine job of producing Por- 
traits too. It features material 
from Dunne's home county 
of Limerick, like Ballyneety's 
Walls which refers to the 1690 
Siege of Limerick, and The 
Beauty of Limerick which is 
a song of an exiled Irishman. 
There's also a couple of fine 


renditions of contemporary 
songs by Sean McCarthy and 
by Richard Thompson and a 
grand cover of Joe South's The 
Games People Play. Her voice 
is vibrant and expressive, and 
she knows exactly how to get 
behind the meaning of a song 
and get in into the listener's 
ears and heart. Rumour has it 
she will be touring with Lunasa 
alumni Donogh Hennessy and 
the aforementioned Hutchinson 
as well as Sean Og. 
Judging from this release, 
it's going to be a right deadly 
show! 

— By Tim Readman 


Ollie Vee 
Lonesome Girl (dang snapit) 

Ollie Vee is a southern Ontar- 
io rockabilly band fronted by 
singer/songwriter/guitarist Jesse 
Adamson. Adamson croons and 
drawls like a high-pitched tenor 
Jim Morrison, a lighter-toned 
Roy Orbison, or a falsetto 
Buddy Holly. Backed on double 
bass by Howard Linscott and 
lead guitarist Johnny Vassos, 
who’s been studying the same 
encyclopaedia of whammy-bar- 
drenched-Town-Without-Pity 
guitar as Brian Setzer, the band 
has one previous self-titled 
disc. With Adam Perzia, who 
joined in 2013, on percussion 
(although on this disc it’s John 
Collin) the band recreates a 
modern version of that late 
'50s, early '60s sound. The en- 


iamh Dunne 


gineering and mixing by Wayne 
Cochrane, Jon Lemon, and 
James McCullagh are solid. 

As pastiche or parody it works 
fine but it’s hard to know how 
serious the band is as the songs 
here are consistently light and 
decorative high school prom 
stuff. There doesn’t seem to be 
a darker or more serious side to 
anchor the music more solidly 
as a force to be reckoned with 
but that may develop as they 
progress further. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Continued from page 49 


That involves other people. I 
decided it wasn’t for me, much 
as I liked it. 

“Basically what it comes 
down to is you're not im- 
pressing anybody, you're 
just covering a song that you 
already think of as being a good 
song. There are people that 
seem to like things that you or 
I wouldn't like in a thousand 
years, so your only possibility 
is to do what you want to and 
that's it." 

I asked about some of the spe- 
cific songs on the new record- 
ing. Blind Blake's Police Dog 
Blues: “That's not exactly a 
song to cry over. I didn’t know 
I covered that one.” 

Irving Berlin’s But Where Are 
You: “It is a magnificent song. 
I’m impressed just hearing 
myself sing it because I said 
how am I going to sing this. But 
it works. My first recollection 
of it is from a movie.” 

The old gospel song Where 
Shall I Be. I Getting religion in 
your old age? “Well, it’s good 
to have that as a possibility. Just 
in case there's a need for it at 
the last step before you cross 
the threshold. 

“Listening to music is a gen- 
eral term and I think it should 
be that way. You can't just 
listen to one kind of music and 
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just go ahead on with it. My 
interest in music was Chopin. 
I'm not playing a piano, nor am 
I covering it, but you hear and 
understand music in differ- 

ent ways. It's better than just 
listening to one thing. Without 
that, nothing's good. It's all 
about how you respond to it— 
sentiment to sentiment. To have 
some meaningful exchange in 
your interpretation of some- 
thing, otherwise it's no good." 

Whom among guitar players 
influenced you? 

“Blind Blake is not a bad 
example. He certainly seemed 
to have very powerful fingers. 
Grapple away. I heard Lonnie 
Johnson a number of times, at 
the [Toronto] coffee shop the 
Penny Farthing and across the 
street and taverns he used to 
play, mostly. He was a magnifi- 
cent performer and a great gui- 
tar player. Who could possibly 
match that playing." 

Is there anyone that he wished 
he could have seen perform? 

“Tt would have been nice, to 
just get in that time machine 
and go back and visit some 
of those characters from way 
back. Paganinni would have 
been good, though it might 
have been a bit of a stretch. 
Blind Blake would have been 
wonderful to see. I find that 
things aren't necessarily getting 
better, so going back might be 
more interesting than going 
forward. But there was some 
of them lived on— Sonny Terry 
and Brownie McGhee, for in- 
stance. I wouldn't say it was a 
very good match. You could tell 
by just looking at them, the way 
they looked at each other with 
a menacing kind of a look from 
Brownie to Sonny Terry. Sonny 
seemed to have a little bit of a 
sense of humour but Brownie 
didn't seem to have any." 

Where did you get your sense 


of humour from? 
“Life itself. That's about it.”. 
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bas. Tony 

jue pourquoi. 

ju is entrent en studio pour 
gistrer un album, la plupart 


iusiciens ont déjà composé 
: (quelques fois de facon 
taines chansons ont de 


les arranger 
si précise qu 
la difficulté : 
en surgissent). Ma 


er, et peu d’étincelles 
à la fin de l’année 
dernière, lorsque les membres du trio de 
musique traditionnelle québécoise De 
Temps Antan ont décidé d’enregistrer Ce 
monde ici-bas, ils se sont délibérément 
lancé le défi de travailler les arrangements 
sur place, sous pression, afin de donner 
libre cours à leur énergie collective. « On a 
beaucoup appris en faisant cet album. notre 
troisième, » affirme Éric Beaudry (gui- 
tare, bouzouki, voix), rejoint à Cookstown 
lors d'une tournée en Irlande du Nord : « 
Beaucoup de crédit revient à Éloi Pain- 
chaud, notre producteur, qui a également 


fait notre deuxiéme album, Les habits de 
papier. L'intention était de demeurer dans 
la spontanéité et je crois qu'on y est plutót 
bien parvenus. » 

Voilà le moins que l'on peut dire. La 
créativité de De Temps Antan (par ailleurs 
en téte d'affiche de la 20e édition du Fes- 
tival du Bois, avec le trio d’ Yves Lambert) 
est palpable sur chacune des 11 pistes de 
Ce monde ici-bas. L'album s'ouvre avec 
Méprimeuse de garcons, une chanson à 
boire rapide de la Beauce, au Québec. 
Menée par la guimbarde bourdonnante de 
Dupuis, par le violon rythmé et sans artifice 
d'André Brunet ainsi que par les tapements 
de pieds de Beaudry, la chanson relate 
le courroux d'un jeune homme préférant 
la bouteille à la fille de son cœur, parce 
qu'elle le déteste : « Pierre-Luc a trouvé 
cette chanson à l'Université Laval (Québec) 
ou il y a une large collection d'archives 
audio, dit Beaudry. Il nous a alors montré 
les paroles, en plus de quelques tournures 
rythmiques sur lesquelles il travaillait à la 
guimbarde, et nous avons créé les par- 
ties en contrepoint ensemble en studio. 

» Méprimeuse de garcons est le genre de 
morceau auquel il est difficile de donner 
suite, mais De Temps Antan parvient à 
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maintenir la méme qualité musicale tout 
au long de l'album : que ce soit avec les 
reels traditionnels du Medley des couches 
(précédé de 15 secondes d'un vieil enregis- 
trement maison) mettant en valeur le violon 
de Brunet et l'accordéon diatonique de Du- 
puis, avec la trés syncopée L'América (de 
style cajun), ou encore la chanson titre, plus 
blues et soutenue par la guitare « slide » de 
Beaudry. « Le vieil enregistrement maison 
est tiré d'une cassette qu'une cousine de 
ma mère tenait de la dernière génération de 
violonistes de St-Cóme (le village oü je vis 
et d’où ma famille vient, dans la région de 
Lanaudiére). Ca été enregistré en 1964 par 
un monsieur du nom de Lucien Aumont, dit ' 
Beaudry - toujours inspiré par les vie- 
illes chansons — c'est comme pour le titre 
Medley des couches, nous sommes tous 
devenus péres à l'intérieur d'une période 
de 12 mois, dont un premier enfant pour 
moi et Pierre-Luc. C'est un clin d’œil à ça. 
L'América est une adaptation d'une chan- 
son de Naples par Jean-Francois Lessard, 
un auteur-compositeur qui a un intérét mar- 
qué dans les traditions d'Italie et du sud de 
la France. Les arrangements qu'on a faits 
ont curieusement pris une tournure cajun, 
on ne sait pas exactement pourquoi. L’an 
dernier, on a travaillé sur quelques projets 
reliés à la musique cajun et ça nous a claire- 
ment influencés dans certains contextes. On 
a donc invité Louis Michot des Lost Bayou 
Ramblers, qui est de Lafayette, pour chant- 
er le premier et le dernier couplet et on a 
trouvé que le ton de sa voix allait bien avec 
les arrangements qu’on avait faits. » 
Beaudry, Dupuis et Brunet ont commencé 
à jouer ensemble alors qu'ils étaient des 
membres de La Bottine Souriante, quoique 
Beaudry soit demeuré avec le célèbre 
groupe comprenant 11 musiciens : « Le 
projet pour ce trio est né en 2004 d’une 
demande faite par un ami qui était respons- 
able des spectacles d’une salle et qui vou- 
lait nous entendre jouer les trois ensemble. 
Ça a fait en sorte qu’on ramène tout plus à 
la base, à l’essentiel de ce qu’est la musique 
traditionnelle. » Le nom du groupe est un 
jeu de mots (plutôt efficace!) qui évoque 
les débuts de la formation : « C’est venu 
parce que nous étions seulement en mesure 
de jouer “de temps en temps”, entre deux 
engagements avec La Bottine, et que nous 
sommes néanmoins parvenus à enregistrer 
notre premier album, À l'année. » 


Ce monde ici-bas, comme son prédéces- 
seur, a des éléments de blues, de cajun et de 
bluegrass ingénieusement tissés a l'aune de 
la musique traditionnelle. La chanson-titre 
est construite autour d'une ligne mélodique 
principale qui suggére une approche plus 
cajun du classique blues Rollin’ and Tum- 
blin’. « Les paroles sont de David Marin, 
un auteur-compositeur émergeant au Qué- 

| bec, qui écrit bien et qui est plutôt proche 

| de la musique traditionnelle. Nous avons 

| collaboré avec lui lors d'un concert diffusé 

| à CBC et organisé par Jim Corcoran, qui 

| nous avait jumelés. C'est à ce moment que 

David nous a proposé des paroles pour 

plusieurs chansons que nous faisions. » 

L'album comprend également quelques 

chansons d'une veine plus traditionnelle 

chez les auteurs-compositeurs québécois. 

Par exemple la trés décontractée chanson 

| à répondre de Luc Thériault, Méli-Mélo ou 

| encore Jolie et Maquillée par Richard Arpin 

| : « Les deux musiciens sont de Lanaudière 

| et sont de vieux amis à nous. Richard avait 

| travaillé avec nous sur notre premier album 
avec la pièce C'est bien dommage, mais 
malheureusement, il est décédé jeune il y a 
quelques années. Il nous a cependant laissé 
cette autre grande chanson avec laquelle 
travailler. 

Les membres de De Temps Antan ont 
composé environ la moitié des piéces sur 
l'album. Medley des couches inclut les 
reels 4040 par Dupuis et Les 3 pommiers 
par Brunet, qui a aussi mis sa touche sur 
plusieurs moments forts de l'album, nota- 
mment la dernière pièce, Matin d'hiver, et 
Valse St-Sévére, une splendide valse avec 
des tournures mélodiques rapides où le 
violon et l'accordéon jouent à l'unisson. « 
Elle tire son nom du village oü il vit depuis 

| plusieurs années, là d'oü sa femme est orig- 
| inaire. André est une véritable locomotive 
| dans le groupe en ce qui a trait aux pièces 
instrumentales. » 

Mais le cœur, l’âme de la musique de De 
| Temps Antan demeure dans la campagne 
| québécoise, tout comme Un homme sans 
| pareil, l’avant-dernière chanson de l'album 
où 1l est question d’un homme à tout faire 
qui se promène de village en village. « 
Il cumule 47 jobs (incluant musicien) », 
s'exclame Baudry : « C'est une chanson 
trés dure à chanter parce que les mots ne 
se répétent jamais. C'est tout un défi pour 
Pierre-Luc. Il est notre lien le plus fort avec 


l'aspect traditionnel, car son expérience en 
est chargée. Beaucoup de notre matériel 
vient de nos propres familles. Notre but 

est de préserver l'essence de cette musique 
tout en conservant cette attitude d'ouverture 
d'esprit, en bref, de laisser la musique vivre 
et respirer, peu importe la maniére. » 


Pow-wow Wow! 


A Tribe Called Red fusionne les 
pow-wow traditionnels avec l'activ- 
isme politique, les rythmes électros 
et les percussions amérindiennes. 
Jamaias DeCosta relate quelques 
anecdotes. 


ous en connaissons tous au 

moins un : le vieux bonhom- 

me qui travaille au magasin de 
disques ou encore votre oncle qui s'adonne 
à la guitare et qui se considére comme 
un expert en musique. Vous savez, ces 
critiques cyniques qui aiment avancer des 
choses telles que « Plus rien de nouveau 
ou d'innovateur ne peuvent arriver en 


musique. Tout a été fait. » Ces critiques 
devront cependant se préparer au choc 
qu'ils ou elles recevront à l'écoute du col- 
lectif de DJs électro A Tribe Called Red. Un 
genre nouveau, le Pow-wow Step, gagne de 
plus en plus en notoriété gráce à ce groupe 
établi à Ottawa qui a reçu deux nominations 
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aux prix Junos (Découverte de l'année, 
album électronique de l'année) et se sont 
retrouvés sur la liste longue du prix Polaris 
deux années de suite avant d'étre sur la liste 
courte en 2013. 

Créant un mélange à partir de chansons, 
de sonorités propres aux compétitions 
traditionnelles pow-wow et des rythmes 
électros, A Tribe Called Red a gagné en 
popularité lors de leurs partys dance mieux 
connus sous le nom de Pow-wow Élec- 
triques. De fait, ces Pow-wow Électriques 
sont rapidement devenus parmi les événe- 
ments les plus courus de la scéne dance 
électro. En passant, si vous souhaitez vous 
rendre à l'un des Pow-wow Électriques or- 
ganisés par ATCR, il faut savoir une chose 
trés importante : faites ce que vous voulez, 
mais ne vous présentez pas avec une coiffe 
d'Amérindien sur la téte. 

A Tribe Called Red est à la base un 
groupe de DJs de type « mashup » 
provenant d'Ottawa, parmi lesquels les 
fondateurs sont le vidéaste Bear Witness et 
Deejay NDN (Ian Campeau). Peu de temps 
aprés, DJ Shub (Dan General) a rejoint le 
groupe, qui devint dés lors un trio. On sait 
que le mouvement « mashup » du début des 
années 2000 s'est bien vite étendu à tous les 
genres de musique, et ATCR y a participé 
en expérimentant ce son pow-wow jumelé 
aux rythmes dance. C'est cependant lorsque 
DJ Shub décide de produire leur premier 
morceau original, Electric Powwow Drum, 
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et lorsque le vidéaste Bera Witness crée la 
vidéo l'accompagnant que le prolifique trio 
commence à se faire un nom, notamment 
gráce aux qualités novatrices de ce nouveau 
son et à son esthétique audacieuse. 

Car lorsque certaines traditions ou 
certaines cultures marginales semblent 
étouffées par le manque de visibilité dans 
le marché « grand public », ce sont souvent 
les artistes qui jouent le róle d'intermédi- 
aires. C'est ce que ATCR a fait, mais ne 
nous méprenons pas et répétons-le : bien 
qu'A Tribe Called Red rende hommage 
à leurs propres racines amérindiennes (et 
ce, de plus d'une maniére, notamment par 
l'activisme politique, par des campagnes 
de sensibilisation, sans compter par leur 
art), un Powwow Électrique n'est pas une 
invitation aux déguisements à plumes et à 
peinture faciale. ATCR a méme dá faire 
une déclaration publique l'année dernière, 
demandant aux gens venus assister aux 
Pow-wow Électriques de ne pas s'accou- 
trer avec de tels clichés (des affiches sont 
également installées à la porte d'entrée 
de l'événement pour le rappeler). Deejay 
NDN relate méme plusieurs scènes où cette 
interdiction a pu engendrer quelque peu de 
confusion, mais il ajoute que la plupart du 
temps, les gens sont coopératifs. 

C'est avec cette attitude voulant aller 
au-delà des stéréotypes trop souvent 
entretenus par les médias grand public que 
ATCR parcourt le Canada avec ses partys 
Pow-wow Électriques. Pour ce qui est des 
coiffes d' Amérindiens, sachons seulement 
qu'elles sont sacrées, portées rarement par 
les chefs de quelques nations précises et 
qu'elles sont en aucun temps portées en 
tant que costume. Malheureusement, tout 
le monde n'est pas au courant de cette 
sacralité. Personne n’arriverait à un spec- 
tacle de hip-hop maquillé en noir en disant 
honorer les noirs (on vous ferait rapidement 
comprendre votre impair), alors n'arrivons 
pas au Pow-wow Électrique avec une coiffe 
d'Amérindien. Point à la ligne. 

Tout cela pour dire que les partys Pow- 
WOW Électriques ont d'abord et avant tout 
la vocation d'étre un party. Offrant aux 
foules des rythmes électros (basse boostée, 
rythmiques « dance » ainsi que l'essentiel 
« drop » (on y reviendra)), les Pow-wow 
Électriques ont fait prendre la route au 
groupe à travers les États-Unis, au Mexique 
et méme en Europe. 
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Comme l'explique Deejay NDN, il est 
important de souligner que plusieurs chan- 
sons tirées des traditions pow-wow (chan- 
sons cérémoniales, chansons d'honneur, 
d'anciens combattants, etc.) ne devraient 
pas étre enregistrées, encore moins mixées. 
Elles sont sacrées et, tout comme les 
coiffes, ne doivent pas étre intégrées aux 
Pow-wow Électriques. Les chansons avec 
lesquelles ATCR s'amuse sont des chansons 
dites « de compétition », faites spéciale- 
ment pour la dance, avec divers tempos et 
styles. S' ajoutant à leur répertoire de sons à 
étre échantillonnées est la marque de tam- 
bours Tribal Spirit, qui a rendu disponible 
son catalogue d'instruments afin qu'ils 
puissent étre remixés par le groupe, en plus 
d'offrir des percussionnistes pour enregis- 
trer ces échantillons avec lesquels A Tribe 
Called Red pourra travailler. 

Bien sir, comme toute bonne équipe de 
DJs qui se respecte doit le faire, ATCR ne 
fraie pas seulement avec le genre Pow- 
wow Step Électronique. Ses membres ont 
également collaboré avec plusieurs autres 
artistes, comme le groupe hip-hop Das 
Racist, l'artiste solo Angel Haze ainsi qu'un 
artiste de cumbia, le Montréalais Boogat. 
En plus de son audace rythmique et d'un 
son novateur, A Tribe Called Red est au 


sommet de son art lorsqu'il est question 

de « drop ». Qu'est-ce donc que ce « drop 
»? Les jeunes d'aujourd'hui l'attribuent 
volontiers au dub step, alors que les gens de 
la vieille école donnent plutót le crédit aux 
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prédécesseurs du dub step : à la musique 
jungle et au Drum & Bass. Pour ceux qui 


ne sont pas familiarisés avec le terme, le 

« drop » est un élément critique dans la 
musique électronique, particuliérement 

de nos jours, et réfère à un crescendo qui 
tombe (qui « drop ») juste au moment du 
climax d'une chanson, avec soit une rupture 
du volume de la ligne de basse, ou soit une 
rupture brutale d'un tempo. Le « drop » 

est si essentiel et célébré dans la musique 
électro que plusieurs sketches (par exemple 
sur Vine et Youtube) ont été consacrés à ce 
moment intense oü le « drop » frappe de 
plein fouet l’auditeur avide de sensations 
fortes. ATCR fait le travail lorsque vient 

le temps de créer un « drop » efficace. 

Le groupe en a « un » dans pratiquement 
tous ses morceaux, construits autour d'un 
climax frénétique. 

Avec deux albums derriére la cravate (un 
premier album éponyme et un deuxième, 
Nation II Nation, sélectionnée aux Junos), 
ATCR travaille maintenant sur un troisième 
album, à paraitre dans un futur rapproché. 
Les fans peuvent s'attendre à de nouvelles 
collaborations avec des artistes amérindi- 
ens actuels, comme la chanteuse de gorge 
Tanya Taqaq et le violoncelliste Cris Derk- 
sen, pour ne nommer que ceux-là. ATCR 
a débuté son Turtle Island Tour au début 
février, tournée qui l'aménera à travers le 
Canada et aux États-Unis pour se terminer 
à la mi-mai à Salt Lake City, au Living 
Traditions Festival. 
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Jon Kertzer, director of Folkway- 
sAlive! at the University of Alberta, 
comments on last issue's editorial 
regarding a perceived demise in 
interest in world music in Canada. 


W n regards to the recent editorial in the 
winter issue, I would like to add my 
comrnents based on my many years 
working in world music in Canada and the 
U.S.A: hosting 25 years of radio programs, 
working at record companies, and pro- 
moting concerts and festivals. Although 
several of the points are valid, the overall 
mark is missed: the recc rding industry has 
undergone a fundamenta! shift in the past 
10 years. The overall market has decreased 
by more than 50 per cent, and in the 
"niche" specialized field of world music, it 
is more like 80 to 90 per cent. This has led 
to a further shift of emphasis away from 
recordings to live music making as the 
primary way of world music artists to make 
their income. And it has also led to the 
demise of most of the independent labels 
that specialized in world music. Those that 
remain are much more selective in what 
they release, and much more conservative 
in sending out those promotional copies 

to the press, such as Penguin Eggs and its 
contributors. Thus comes the perception 
that less is being released, and a decreased 
interest in the music. 
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The truth is actually quite different. The 
musicians who make international roots 
music are still recording, and releasing 
music, but they do it themselves, or through 
their managers and agents. These record- 
ings are mostly calling cards for their 
touring careers. Good examples are two of 
the African musicians who are mentioned 
in the editorial: Habib Koite's new release 
Soo is put out by his Belgian managers 
at Contre Jour, and Sarawonga the 2013 
release by veteran Zimbabwean performer 
Oliver Mtukudzi is self-released. Most of 
the income for these recordings will come 
from sales through their touring rather than 
through the dwindling number of record re- 
tail outlets, or digital sales through iTunes, 
etc. Even the recent world music award to 
Ladysmith Black Mambazo was given for a 
live recording that was only released by the 
group's management as an item to sell at 
their live shows—I don't think anyone ever 
saw this recording in a retail shop. 

And this is true for the newer breakout 
artists as well. Two recent new groups from 
the past two WOMEX events, who were at- 
tention getters and critical darlings, did not 
have record labels behind them. Mokoomba 
from Victoria Falls, Zimbabwe, wowed the 
crowds at WOMEX 2012 with their ener- 
getic set but they have no label, and their 
album was released by their own agents in 
Europe. And this past year, the unique duo 
of Senegalese kora player Seckou Keita 
and Welsh harpist Catrin Finch released on 
Keita's manager's Astar label, and went on 
to win several *best of 2013" polls. Neither 
of these recordings went out to the usual 
press and radio in North America, and they 
have yet to tour here (although this may 
change in 2014). There are many other 
examples of this from the recent WOMEX 
conference, which often introduces the 
newest artists in the world music field. 

It is important to note that the major 
Canadian folk festivals continue to support 
world artists —I have been lucky to hear 
musicians from Mali, Cuba, Mozambique, 
Hungary, Sudan, Benin, Mexico, Ethiopia, 
Central African Republic, and Senegal 
this past couple of years in Edmonton, 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, and Calgary, just to 
mention the festivals in Western Canada 
that I have attended. Montreal leads North 
America with its festival Nuits d'Afrique, 
and thriving African scene. Toronto has the 


Lula Lounge and numerous festival events 
featuring African music. I learned as a 2012 
Juno juror for the world music award that 
these musicians really are concentrated in 
Toronto, Montreal, and Vancouver, as very 1 
few entries came from outside those three | 
cities. This is easily understood through the 
fact that this is where the vast majority of ` 
the immigrant population is living, so that 
makes sense to me. 

The financial difficulties of touring and 
visa issues are vital to mention, and the 
lack of live gig opportunities in much of 
Canada. I do find it a bit odd that although 
there is a love of international music in 
the festival context, that does not seem 
to transfer much to the remainder of the 
calendar year. I also agree with your point 
about the lack of media support— the loss 
of CBC's Global Village program should 
also be mentioned. I don't think it is any 
accident that there is close correlation be- 
tween Canada's thriving blues scene, with 
Holger Peterson's long-running CBC blues 
program — although even that program has 
seriously reduced its support of blues by 
cutting out its live sessions. The shift to 
a CBC blog about world music does not 
replace ongoing radio shows featuring the 
music — it is a major loss. And CBC televi- 
sion does absolutely nothing in this area— 
which is really a shame for music that is 
not only appealing and accessible sonically 
but often fascinating visually as well —it is 
a missed opportunity (and very true in the ` 
U.S.A. as well). | 

So I don’t think it is all doom and gloom 
but a more complex and nuanced situation 
than explained in the Penguin Eggs edi- | 
torial. There is great music and incredible — | 
musicians out there but it is much more | 
challenging for them to be heard, to be | 
recorded, and to find touring opportunities. | 
It does take more digging and work to | 
find them but it is well worth it. There are 
also very good “next generation” world 
music groups and artists in North America, | 
coming up with new and original takes on | 
world music genres and innovative hybrids. | 
I remain hopeful that the promise of the | 
emergent new technology, that theoretically | 
enables and empowers us to find and enjoy | 
music from around the globe, will lead to | 
further discoveries and increased ability of | 
talented musicians to find their audience. 
That is my optimistic and fervent hope. 
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WHERE ROOTS MEET THE HERE AND NOW 


E, hs Du. \ ELIZA GI LKYSON 

d TH! NOCTI RNE DIARIES 3 A 

| The first new album in three years from this dynamic member of the Austin Music 
Hall of Fame. Musically rich, lyriéally thought-provoking and socially conscious; 
The Nocturne Diaries is a journey through the dark night of the soul that ends at the 
light of dawn with a sense of gratitude, renewed commitment and a stu photo 
little ray of hope. Guest appearance by RAY REESE 


"Gilkyson doesn'tpullany punches, She graces the music with her lush and 
passionate voice; a dark and lonely.sound, hope and satisfaction, and edgy lyrics 
with piercing imagery roun out the whole." — NEW ee TIMES 
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The first ace in over iu years from the acclaimed songwriter widely fegarded 
as “one of contemporary folk music’s leading talents” (Vintage Guitar), Bright Side 
of Down marks a high point irradiscographyahat has earned him generations of 
devoted fans! All 12 songs are personal, universal, immediate and timeless “a 
quality John has made his signature throughout his career. 

With guest vocals by’ LUCY KAPLANSKY, ELIZA GILKYSON, AUDIA SCHMIDT, 
AMILIA K. SPICER, ANTJE.DUVEKOT ang MICHAEL JOHNSON! 


“one of the supreme singer/songwriters! On the modern folk scene, few write 
songs with such Spe graceand emotive power.” — ATLANTIC CITY PRESS 


'CLAUDIA scHMIDT 
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“This album Heralds the happy return to the national limelight of legacy.artist and 
chanteuse Claudia Schmidt! With her stunning multi-octave voice, she seamlessly 
‘blends folk and jazz idioms inta:a genre all her own, like Nina Simone did in her 
day. With guitar hero DEANMAGRAW and an'ensemble of great players, New 
Whirled Order is a showcase for her terrific songwriting arid instrumental prowess 
| as well. A fan said it best after seeing her perform recently, “You area shaper of 
space and time/ 
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"Schnitdt comes at you straight fram the shoulder, letting the listener féel the full 
impatt of sheer delivery, leaving nothing behind.’ — - LARA COM: 


CDs and high-resolution | 


Le Vent du Nord, Annabelle Ch 
James Gordon and more! 
available from iTunes™ and Am 
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